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AMONG THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


CONTINUATION OF LORD SOUTHESK'S “ADVENTURES ON 


VEN measured by the excitements and 

perils of pursuing the Bengal tiger or 
the African lion, enthusiastic Nimrods have 
found the chase of the chamois of the Alps 
an amusement sufficient to tax all their dar- 
ing and energy. The necessity of climbing 
dizzy precipices, crawling over slippery gla- 
ciers, where a single misstep is death; the 
consummate skill, coolness, and self - pos- 
session demanded—these more than compen- 






sate for the direct perils of meeting the savage 
beast face to face. Some of the most stirring 
bunting adventures on record are those deal- 
ing with the pursuit of the timid and agile 
Alpine goat. Lord Southesk found in the 
Rocky Mountains an animal whose habits and 
surroundings make him a worthy rival to his 
European congener. There are two varieties 
of wild-sheep corresponding to the chamois 
and bouquetins of the Alps. The chase of 





these creatures, according to our traveler's 
account, involves fully as much pluck and 
hardihood as the same amusement in the 
most dangerous parts of the Alps. At one 


time he describes his difficulties in climbing 
some precipice at nightfall in pursuit of the 
wild-sheep ; at another he finds himself, in 
the ardor of pursuit, landed on a treacherous 
bed of pebbles, which gives way under his 
feet at every step, and nearly carries him 





CLIFFS IN NORTH RIVER VALLEY. 


over a precipice of unknown height in a stone 
avalanche. His experience of the more sav- 
age animals, however, was less extensive. 
His accounts of the habits of the latter, drawn 
from his guides, are of considerable interest. 
Speaking of the king of the mountains, the 
grizzly, only one or two of which he shot 
during his whole journey through the North- 
western wilds, he says: “ If that animal per- 
ceives a man in an open plain or glade, he 





THE SASKATCHEWAN.” 


will generally advance toward him, and, when 
about a hundred yards distant, will rear him- 
self up on his haunches to reconnoitre, after 
which he will either move away or continue 
his advance. In the latter case, he stops 
again when about thirty yards from the 
hunter, and again rears himself on end. The 
hunter, meanwhile, steadily waits, reserving 
his fire, and the grizzly, having finished his 
inspection, again advances, until he is ten 
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yards from his opponent, when for the third 
time he rises in all his gigantic height, pre- 
pared to hurl himself forth in the last terrible 
spring. Now is the hunter’s moment: quick as 
thought his bullet passes into the chest of the 
bear, sped at that short range with such pre- 
cision that it carries with it instantaneous 
death—woe to the hunter if it does not!” 

This much also for a beast no less dan- 
gerous : 
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“In the Rocky Mountains, though prob- 
ably not north of the Bow River and its head- 
waters, there exists a savage and treacherous 
wild beast, more dangerous in some respects 
than even the grizzly himself. This is the 
puma—or some feline animal closely resem- 
bling it in color and general appearance— 
which, while nearly as fierce and tenacious 
of lite as the grizzly bear, greatly excels him 
in activity, besides possessing an advantage 
denied to him—the cat-like power of climbing 
the highest trees. But it is not owing to 
these furmidable qualities that the puma is 
an object of some dread ; it is on account of 
its stealthy habits of nocturnal aggression, 
Marking out a small party of hunters or trav- 
elers, it will follow them secretly for days, 
and watch by their camp at night, till at last 
it discovers one of their number resting a 
little separate from his companions. Then, 
when all is dark and silent, the insidious 
puma glides in, and the sleeper knows but a 
short awakening when its fangs are buried in 
his throat. One consolation is left to the 
survivors—if they kill the eater, they may 
eat him in return; for the puma is considered 
the most delicately -flavored animal in the 
Territories.” 

The mountain-sheep furnished the princi- 
pal spoil for the rifle of the aristocratic sports- 
man. These are described as being very 
graceful and active, recklessly throwing them- 
selves over great heights, like the chamois. 
The mountain-sheep is about the size of a 
large fallow-buck, but lighter in the haunch, 
deeper in the chest, longer in the leg, and al- 
together larger in the bone. Except in the 
shape of the horns, their head is like that of 
the common goat; the eye large, round, and 
full, with a very large pupil, leaving only a 
narrow rim of pale-yellow iris. The hair is 
coarse and of a brown gray, except on the 
haunch and the inside of the legs and stom- 
ach, which are white. Some are much darker 
than others, apparently irrespective of age, 
though those under two or three years old 
are invariably light-colored. 

The females are smaller than the males, 
and have little goat-like horns, instead of the 
great curled horns of the rams, which on the 
American side of the border have given to 
the whole race the name of the “ big-horn.” 
At that season the rams were in their best 
condition, very fat, and but slightly rank ; in 
October they begin to become uneatable as 
is the case with the red-deer stag in Scot- 
land. 

More than one dangerous adventure ac- 
companied their chase. Let one suffice: 

“ Seeing a good chance, I fired a couple 
of shots at a pair of splendid rams that were 
feeding about not far beneath us. One fell 
dying, the other walked away, blood dripping 
from his nose. McKay fired immediately af- 
terward, and killed a very fine ram; then we 
rushed different ways among the rocks, in 
chase of the rest of the herd. 

“T began by firing two ineffectual shots 
at some rams moving along the face of the 
— far below ; then, observing the sheep 

had wounded at my second shot, I fired at 
him again, but without perceptible result. As 
he was much too far off, I attempted to go 


down to him, and suddenly found myself in a | 


very dangerous place, where a wide and 
steeply - descending trench -like hollow, be- 
tween two firm, hard ridges, was filled up and 
hidden by an accumulation of pebbles and 
small fragments of rock. Wherever I stepped, 
the stones and shingle gave way in masses, 


carrying me along with them as they went 








toward depths I tried not to think about; 
and, to add to my trouble, Whiskey, my dog, 
appeared just above me, whining with fright, 
and struggling desperately to keep his foot- 
ing on the treacherous surface, and sent the 
stones in showers past my head, I hardly 
expected ever to get to the top—to descend 
or stand still would have been death—but 
with great care and exertion, using my rifle 
as a support by laying it flat on any firmer 
ledges, and leaning on it us I dragged myself 
upward, I at length reached solid ground— 
feeling very grateful to a kind Providence for 
bringing me safely through.” 

Lord Southesk secured six splendid heads 
to carry home with him, the largest of which 
had a circumference of horn at the root of 
fifteen inches, and measured twenty - two 
inches from one horn-tip to the other. Shoot- 
ing inoffensive animals was not our author's 
only amusement. He attempted to explore 
the lofty ridges of the mountains in hope to 
discover some new and hitherto undescribed 
peak. One day, after a hard climb over nu- 
merous rocky walls that rose like ascending 
terraces, he found himself at the foot of the 
great principal cliff at the top of the moun- 
tain, but was stopped by a small but exceed- 
ingly steep and difficult rock, which stood 
right in the path where the sharply-cut ridge 
was at its narrowest, flanked also on either 
side by a tremendous precipice coated with 
layers of sheet-ice. Twice he tried this 
rocky barricade, but it was quite impassable, 
unless by scrambling round it, where, though 
leve steep, it partly overhung the precipice; 
but even there it was very difficult, and a fall 
involved certain death. Besides, a still worse 
place awaited him farther on; so he reluc- 
tantly yielded to necessity, and turned away, 
owning himself vanquished, for, except a 
single peak, he had seen nothing on the far- 
ther side of the valley’s barrier. 

When a long way on the downward course 
—which, coutrary to one’s usual experience 
among rocks, was easier than the ascent—he 
discovered that he had left his rifle behind, 
having laid it at the foot of a steep little crag, 
where both hands were required, and, this 
having happened near the top, it cost him 
half his work again to repair the unlucky 
forgetfulness. 

Owing to this delay, night overtook him 
before he had even reached the pine-woods 
in the valley that lay between him and the 
camp, and in consequence he had one of the 
most disagreeable walks imaginable. The 
distance must have been four or five miles, 
and mostly up-hill; there were rocks to de- 
scend and streams to cross; the woods were 
much obstructed with fallen timber and deep, 
rough water-courses, and the opener spaces 
were filled with thick brush. There was no 
path; and, though the moon had risen, the 
spruces cast such a shade as to cause almost 
total darkness ; added to this he was very 
tired, for the day had been hot and his 
toils severe; besides, at every moment he 
expected to stumble upon the grizzly bear, 
whose very domain he was traversing, and 
against whom he would have had no chance, 
as the light was not sufficient for shooting. 

At last, by the discharge of his rifle, he 
sueceeded in attracting the attention of Mc- 
Kay and Antoine to his whereabouts, and 
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sliding on their downward course, hurrying | he was rescued from his difficult position, 


| On September 18th the party reached Koo- 








tanie Plain, the proposed limit of the journey, 
The route had been through the most mag. 
nificent mountain scenery, and Lord Southesk, 
though the fatigues and exposures of the pro- 
tracted expedition had commenced to tell se- 
verely on his frame, declared himself very 
amply repaid by the glories of cloud and 
mountain forms which constantly delighted 
his vision. In the high regions to which 
they had attained, the weather was becoming 
exceedingly cold, and storms of snow and 
sleet every few days rustled above, rattling 
like shot against the rocky walls that towered 
above. Their stock of food, aside from tea and 
pemmican, was getting low, and the moun- 
tain-goats became more scarce and shy as they 
proceeded, enhancing the difficulty of pro. 
curing fresh meat. It was impossible to get 
back to Edmonton in less than a fortnight, 
and, except occasionally ducks and grouse, 
there was little chance of shooting any game 
on the road. 

Luckily, the party fell in with an Indian 
hunter, who guided them to a large camp of 
his people, at no great distance. These 
proved to be Christianized Indians, of an ex. 
cellent and hospitable disposition, and Lord 
Southesk was lucky enough to buy tliree 
large moose carcasses, which were, indeed, a 
godsend to himself and his followers. He 
likewise supplied himself with several fresh 
horses, to replace his jaded animals, A pas- 
sage in his diary says: 

“In all this we see the hand of Provi- 
dence. Had we not met these Indians we 
should have been reduced to great straits, 
and must soon have become very short of 
horses. They, again, had very little powder, 
and no lead—they were using bits of iron for 
bullets—no tobacco, and only very ragged, 
old leather clothing. Now, they were well 
supplied, and we were provisioned for a week, 
and had got two stout, fresh horses—for I 
also exchanged Spot, with a number of 
things, for a useful beast belonging to anotb- 
er of the Indians. 

“ While the men were settling about their 
horses, all the wives and children came to 
my tent-door, so I gave them a quantity of 
trinkets, besides a few more serviceable ar- 
ticles. It was amusing to see the delight 
with which one old woman received a ‘small- 
tooth’ comb — certainly it seemed needed. 
I was able to bestow one of these on each 
tent, having packed a few among my stores, 
hearing that the Indians fancied them. Af 
ter this, I brought out some iengths of colored 
gartering, and invited the women, beginning 
at the oldest, to take their choice of the 
pieces. The senior immediately fixed on the 
green, the next took the red, and the two 
yellow rolls remained for the other ladies.” 

In returning by their new route to Fort 
Edmonton, they found their progress much 
interrupted by fallen timber, and hilly, stony 
ground, Poplar-brush was the principal 
growth in the lower grounds, and at that sea 
son the bright yellow of the dying leaves 
contrasted very beautifully with the dark 
pines that overspread the surrounding crags, 
often to their very top. The larch almost 
ceased in the Bow River Valley, though a few 
were occasionally to be seen. From the 
neighborhood of the Hill of the Water-fall to 
the extreme end of the mountains, they were 
constantly passing groups of really large 
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pives—silver, spruce, and Scotch fir—the 
greater number apparently about ten to 
twelve feet in girth; one silver fir, however, 
must have been half as large again. 

Most of them bore traces of the fires 
which were the curse of the region, and had 
destroyed the beauty of those noble valleys, 
ruining the magnificent forests that ages had 
matured, and leaving in their stead endless 
tracts of charred and decaying remains, amid 
which wretched seedlings struggled up as 
best they might. It grieved the heart of this 
lover of trees to travel through America, 
For hundreds and thousands of miles his eyes 
beheld nothing but wholesale destruction of 
those noblest ornaments of the earth. Fire 
everywhere, the axe everywhere, the barking- 
knife and the bill-hook—joint ravagers with 
the storm, the lightning, and the flood—all 
busy in pulling down Nature’s forest handi- 
work —and who built up any thing in its 
stead ? 

If the half-breed wishes to do honor to a 
friend, he chooses the most conspicuous tree, 
prunes off all its branches, and calls it Friend 
So-and-so’s lob-stick—thus he raises his mon- 
ument. The American strips the greenery 
from whole provinces, then builds sawmills 
and log-houses, and calmly offers the ex- 
change to the universe—like a knave who 
steals an Indian’s horse, and offers him a 
bottle of rum in its place—thus he raises his 
monument. 

The mountains became perceptibly lower 
after one entered Bow Valley, and continued 
to lessen in height at each succeeding great 
bend of the river, but their rocky character 
remained unchanged. They were still among 
them when evening drew on, and such a gale 
of wind arose from the west that they hast- 
ened to camp themselves in the heart of a 
thick young wood to escape its fury. 

Lord Southesk seems to have been gifted 
with a very keen esthetic feeling for the in- 
fluences of Nature, and to have responded 
largely in his feelings of joy and gloom to the 
landscape-surroundings. On the Ist of Sep- 
tember he entered the mountains with feel- 
ings of great joy; on the Ist of October he 
left them with still greater delight. Feelings 
scarcely comprehended at the time—of relief 


at throwing off a leaden bondage, of warmth 


and brightness, of life, and joy, and freedom 
—were swelling in every heart. There was 
something appalling in the gloom of the deep 
mountain - valleys which had so long been 
their home, confined within tremendous bar- 
tiers of unmitigated rock—a gloom most 
horrible when storms and mists prevail, and 
not altogether absent when the sun is pour- 
ing down wide floods of cheerfulness. 

Our author makes us feel the desolation 
of the cold, gray dawn in these rock-bound 
valleys, when heavy frost grapples the whole 
face of the earth, and nothing siirs with a 
full and energetic vitality except invisible 
ereeping chills. The very mass and vastness 
of the mountains depress and daunt the 
Soul; scarcely can you look up at the blue 
sky without some portentous object sternly 
frowning down your gaze. You feel your- 
self imprisoned under some mighty ogre’s 
Sway; the unassailable, prodigious potencies 
that beset you all around crush out your 

















courage, “o’ercrow your spirit” quite. In 
leaving the mountains, they seemed to re- 
semble the band of travelers in “‘ The Pil- 
grim’s Progress” making their glad escape 
from Doubting Castle, the stronghold cf that 
evil tyrant Giant Despair. 

At Old Bow Fort, a deserted ruin, and the 
half-way station to Fort Edmonton, the trav- 
eler found an Assiniboine camp of Chris- 
tianized Indians. His description of the 
nightly religious services of these pious red- 
skins, who had forsaken the tomahawk and 
scalping-knife for the Bible and hymn-book, 
is not without interest. He says: “ At night 
a bell was rung in the Assiniboine camp, and 
the Indians all joined in singing hymns, as 
they do every night. The service lasted same 
time. It was a sort of chant, the men and 
women occasionally singing in parts, Their 
preacher is an aged and venerable man. He 
learned Christianity from another Indian, I 
believe, but his gift of preaching is entirely 
self-developed. Mr, Woolsey had since occa- 
sionally visited these people, who, as far as I 
could learn, are now well instructed in the 
Christian faith, and certainly carry out its 
precepts in their lives.” The Englishman, 
grateful for assistance given him by the kindly 
Assiniboines, pledged himself, when he got 
to Fort Edmonton, to send them a supply of 
blankets and woolen under-garments, a prom- 
ise faithfully carried out. 

A great improvement was found to have 
taken place at the fort; order and cleanliness 
everywhere prevailed, and it was very de- 
lightful again to enjoy the comforts of civiliza- 
tion—such us wine, well-made coffee, vegeta- 
bles, cream-tarts, and other good things too 
many to mention. A ridiculous thing oc- 
curred on the morning before leaving Edmon- 
ton. Lord Southesk was enjoying his ma- 
tutinal bath, when the door was suddenly 
burst open, and two splendidly-dressed In- 
dians walked into the room, as if the whole 
place belonged to them. On seeing the oc- 
cupant, they stopped and stared with all their 
might. Both parties burst into a loud fit of 
laughter, after which my lord continued his 
sponging. They evidently regarded the op- 
eration as a mystic and wonderful ceremony. 
These men were envoys from the Blackfeet, 
sent as forerunners, according to the usual 
custom, to announce the near approach of 
the whole tribe, who were coming on the fol- 
lowing Tuesday, under the leadership of the 
chiefs Nahtooss and Bull-head, to pay their 
annual autumn visit to the fort. 

Every one agreed in speaking of these 
arrivals as very picturesque and _ interest- 
ing displays, and much did the Englishman 
regret being unable to stay for the occa- 
sion, but the lateness of the season pre- 
vented. Even a day was precious just now, 
there being barely time to reach Fort Carlton 
before the period at which the river generally 
freezes up; and the state of the weather in- 
creased the anxiety to set off, for the cold 
was severer than usual at this date, and a 
heavy fall of snow had recently occurred. 

At Edmonton most of the guides and at- 
tendants were discharged, and all superfluous 
baggage left behind. For they were to em- 
bark in a new and roomy boat of the com- 
pany called the Golden Era, and follow the 








broad current of the Saskatchewan River 
down to Fort Pitt. As they glided away from 
Edmonton the sun shone brightly, but the 
cold was cruelly severe, and the whole coun- 
try looked melancholy and cheerless. At 
nightfall the boat would draw in to the shore, 
and the voyagers would kindle a fire on the 
dry, sandy beach, where they would sit around 
the blazing logs till sleep overcame them. 
The weather became more and more trying. 
Within three days the mercury sank so that 
it seemed certain that their boat would be- 
come ice-bound, and themselves obliged to 
walk about one hundred miles to Fort Pitt, 
where fresh horses awaited them. 

They were detained a week, and suffered 
much from cold and want of provisions—for 
game was scarce—when help unexpectedly 
arrived in the shape of sixteen horses from 
Fort Pitt, under the charge of several of 
Lord Southesk’s former guides, who had be- 
come alarmed at his non-urrival, and set out 
for a rescue, The further journey to the 
last-named post was safely though tediously 
prosecuted, owing to the snow-drifts and the 
fierce winds, which disabled them from mak- 
ing long marches, in view of their not being 
fully supplied with woolen clothing. 

Fort Pitt stands in a country which is 
very frequently the scene of Indian warfare, 
placed as it is between the territories of the 
Blackfeet and the Crees, and the fort itself 
often becomes the centre of hostilities, war- 
parties lying in wait for one another in its im- 
mediate neighborhood. Mr, Chastellain told 
Lord Southesk of an incident of this kind 
that occurred very close to the fort. A hun- 
dred Crees surrounded a small pine-clump, in 
which twenty Blackfeet horse-stealers had 
concealed themselves. They watched them 
the whole night, with fires burning; but just 
before sunrise a short fog sprang up, and all 
the Blackfeet crept out of their hiding-place 
and escaped, except one man who had been 
wounded in the previous fight. The Crees 
found him lying on his back, with an arrow 
fixed in his bow, ready to die game. They 
cut him into bits, and came back with his 
limbs hanging about their horses as orna- 
ments. Mr, Christie recovered one of the un- 
fortunate fellow’s arms from the dogs who 
were eating it, and had it decently buried, 

From the same source we learn an in- 
stance of the savage strength and ferocity of 
the grizzly, a case witnessed by Mr, Chastel- 
lain himself, where a bear and four huge 
bull-buffaloes met in mortal combat, 


“ A certain hunter was proceeding to 
stalk four buffalo - bulls, which he had ob- 
served quietly feeding at the outskirts of a 
little wood. While, however, he was yet 
hardly within range of them, another actor 
appeared on the scene, a grizzly of the largest 
size, who, quitting the covert that had con- 
cealed him, advanced very deliberately tow- 
ard the nearest of the four buffaioes. The 
bull was too proud to flee from a single op- 
ponent—it is not their habit to flee except 
from man—he lowered his head and prepared 
to receive the attack; the conflict was over 
in a moment ; with one sweep of his paw 
the grizzly broke the enormous neck of his an- 
tagonist, and Jaid him lifeless on the ground, 
Meanwhile, the other bulls had remained as 
spectators, taking no part in the conflict, and 
showing no signs of excitement or alarm 
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“The grizzly, having made an end of one of 
his foes, now boldly advanced to the next: 
the same scene took place as before, and the 
second bull lay broken-necked a few yards 
from his defeated companion. A third time 
the grizzly advanced to the attack: for the 
third time a similar result followed. 

“There was now but one bull left. He 
was younger than the others, and his horns 
were consequently still long and sharp at the 
points, instead of being worn and blunted 
through rooting in the earth during the fer- 
vors of many seasons. Though smaller than 
his companions, he met the savage grizzly with 
equal resolution: there was a more protracted 
grapple; then the bull fell dead with a broken 
neck, like the other vanquished three, but 
the bear, instead of looking about for further 
conquests, now dragged himself off, a miser- 
able object, with his bowels all trailing on 
the ground through a mortal rent inflicted by 
the horns of the buffalo. He crawled into 
the bushes and shortly died.” 


A curious “bear” story, illustrating the 
peculiar characteristics of the Indian mind, 
was that of two Crees, who, suddenly sur- 
prised by a grizzly, ineffectually discharged 
their guns and rushed to climb the nearest 
tree for refuge. The tree, as it happened, 
was a high, naked pole, with but one lateral 
branch sufficient to support the weight of a 
man. One Indian was able to rest on this 
branch, but the other was obliged to save 
himself from the clutch of the monster by 
hugging the bare tree-trunk in the most 
painful position, clinging by the hands and 
knees. Such a position could not long be 
endured. The poor fellow’s strength rapidly 
gave out, and he burst into tears and lamen- 
tation at the thought of his wife and children, 
while the callous wretch above him, in safe- 
ty, laughed and flouted at his agony. At last 
the fatal moment came, and he abandoned 
himself to his fate with stoic resignation. 
Now, as it chanced, at that very instant the 
grizzly was in so exact a line beneath, that 
our Indian friend, instead of dashing upon 
the hard ground, plunged right upon the ani- 
mal’s back, a catastrophe which so aston- 
ished the bear that away he rushed in a 
panic, as hard as his legs could carry him. 
Finding that the enemy had no intention of 
returning, the second Indian after a time de- 
scended, and, resuming their guns, the two 
proceeded together to the encampment, where 
they both had their home. As they were on 
the way, the unlucky hunter, filled with alarm 
in anticipating the ridicule he would meet 
with were his weakness under prospect of 
death proclaimed to the tribe, exerted him- 
self in the most munificent offers to his com- 
panion, in the hope of purchasing his silence ; 
and he did at length succeed in extracting a 
promise of secrecy, but only by the sacrifice 
of every thing he possessed in the world of 
the slightest luxury or value. Stripped of 
all but the bare necessaries of life, the poor 
fellow could yet be happy—his self-respect 
was saved, 

But, as might be imagined, the man who 
could take so base an advantage of a friend’s 
misfortune was not likely to prove a trust- 
worthy guardian of the secret he had sworn 
to preserve. Not many months afterward, 
this worthless villain, as he came staggering 
through the camp in one of his accustomed 
fits of drunkenness, began loudly to proclaim 








the story of his friend’s disgrace, and hold 
him up to the bitterest contempt and ridi- 
cule. 

The outraged Indian went straight into 
his tent and armed himseif with a loaded 
gun, then, returning to the place where the 
knave was uttering his scandals, he took aim 
at him in sight of all the people, and shot 
him through his traitorous heart. 

Lord Southesk availed himself of the 
chance at Fort Pitt to fit himself and attend- 
ants with a full supply of warm woolen and 
fur garments, without which further travel in 
the daily-increasing cold would be impos- 
sible. Huge buffalo-robes for himself were 
priceless in their addition to his comfort, 
though it was not long before the long hair 
was shriveled off by the heat of the nightly 
camp-fires, near which the travelers crouched. 
The route to Fort Carlton involved much te- 
dium and suffering. Day after day furious 
northwest winds, intensely cold, smote them 
in the faces. It was melancholy to think 
that a month’s struggle through the winter 
frost and storm lay between them and Fort 
Earsy, and two weeks more from there to St. 
Paul. The travelers’ beards and mustaches 
were frozen into solid icicles, and it was with 
difficulty that they saved their faces and 
limbs from being frost-bitten. The record 
of the journey to Toudewood Hills’ Fort pre- 
sents little but monotonous iteration of the 
same desolate experience day by day. At the 
latter place Lord Southesk provided himself 
with snow-shoes, to secure himself the ad- 
vantage of walking through the deep snow 
when chilled with riding. Snow-shoes are 
not like velocipedes, enabling the wearer to 
go like the wind and outstrip the stoutest 
pedestrian. Though these narrow net-work 
platforms enable the traveler to traverse deep 
snow with comparative ease, and even over- 
take swift animals under favorable circum- 
stances, they are nothing but incumbrances 
themselves, adding to the fatigue and dimin- 
ishing the pace. Our author compares them 
to the Lapland skidors, which are more like 
enormous skates, and help the Wearer to 
great swiftness. He found nothing of the 
sort in the Hudson’s Bay Company’s territory, 
though much of the country seemed adapted 
to their use. 

From Fort Kelly, where our author arrived 
in the early part of December, it was neces- 
sary to proceed further by dog-sledge, and it 
was nearly three weeks before they could get 
a reasonably large supply of dogs sufficiently 
well broken and reliable. December 27th 
saw them en route for Fort Earsy, where the 
sufferings of the journey would be practically 
ended. A description of the dog-teams and 
the mode of driving furnishes a graphic pict- 
ure of the peculiarities of sledge-travel : 


“My team vonsists of three middle-sized 
Indian dogs, sharp-nosed, bushy-haired, and 
wolfish. Chocolat, the leader, is dark-red ; 
Casse - toute, gray shaded with black ; and 
Fox, reddish fawn-color. The driver is a pe- 
culiarly smart and active man. He can run 
for miles behind the cariole, while the dogs 
are galloping, encouraging them all the time 
with a mixture of English, French, amd In- 
dian : (Vociferously:) ‘Fox! Fox! ah, cra- 
paud Fox!’ (Screamingly:) ‘Faux! sacré 
démon!’ (Warningly :) ‘ Fox, ye ould sinner, 





pren’ garde; crapaud that ye aire.’ (Sur- 
prised :) ‘Chécolat!’ (Very distinctly and 
syllabically :) ‘ Choc-6-lat—michastim !—Yéu- 
oh! yéu-oh!’ [to the right] ; ‘cha! cha!’ 
[to the left]. (Parenthetically :) ‘ Ah, Choc. 
olat, you wééll catch it presently.’ (Indig- 
nantly and suddenly :) ‘ Casse-toute! ah, sal. 
au-prix!’ (Shriekingly:) ‘ Casse - toute !! 
(Contemptuously :) ‘ M@ivais chien!’ (De- 
Ty Ty if calling to a dog in the sky:) 
‘Fox! Fox! Faaix!’ Then a burst of unin- 
telligible Indian rough words, followed by a 
hasty, furious shout to the whole team—‘ Fox! 
Casse-toute ! Chocolat! cré démons !’—under 
cover of which he rushes past the cariole, 
shaking his whip, while the wretched dogs 
dart from side to side in agonies of fear, 
whining, squealing, and shrieking, like a 
drove of distracted pigs. 

“ The next team is drawn by a red-colored 
Indian leader, in front of two large noble-look- 
ing Canadian dogs, white, with yellow and black 
marks, short-haired but rough, resembling 
some of the St. Bernard mastiffs. With this 
team the great trouble is to get the first start 
made, The driver is a man of more blows 
than words, and at each departure one hears 
a harsh voice cry out: ‘Survellon, marche! 
Passe-partout, marche!’ immediately an- 
swered by deep-toned yells from the cower. 
ing, crouching hounds ; then comes a fearful 
cracking and thumping, and the poor beasts 
at last set off with their heavy load, howling 
as if their hearts would break. : 

“The cruelty with which dogs are treated 
here cannot be excused. Doubtless they are 
often obstinate and provoking, and require 
severe floggings—especially from a new driv- 
er, till he has brought his team into subjec- 
tion; but when one sees poor, helpless ani- 
mals, who are undergoing extreme labor in 
the trains, not merely beaten on the body 
with heavy lashes, but systematically flogged 
on the head till their ears drip blood ; and 
not merely this, but beaten with whip-handles 
till their jaws and noses are cut open with 
deep wounds ; and not merely this, but cud- 
geled with clubs, and knelt upon and stamped 
upon till their howls turn to low groans of 
agony—this, I say, is enough to call down 
vengeance on the land.” 


The party arrived at Fort Garry after a 
fortnight of travel, and Lord Southesk re- 
cords his thankfulness at being at the end of 
the difficult part of his journey. Here the 
tale of adventure closes, our traveler now 
changing his mode of journeying for the 
more civilized and comfortable methods of 
stage-coach and railway. 

One amusing feature of his interesting 
book is in the Shakespearean and other lit- 
erary criticism with which he beguiled the 
lonely watches of the camp-fires in the wil- 
derness, and the results of which he is gener- 
ous enough to give to his readers in addition 
to his record of travel and adventure. He 
even ponders over “‘ Macbeth ” while lying in 
wait for a grizzly bear. His remarks on 
“ Hamlet” reach the dimensions of an elabo- 
rate essay, and the dissertation on the rela- 
tive merits of Scott and Bulwer is quite ex- 
haustive of the general merits of the prob- 
lem. 

Lord Southesk gives a very lively picture 
of a curious and interesting region, and, a8 
the readers of these papers will have dis- 
covered, kept his eyes and ears open. He 
just avoided being mixed up in a general In- 
dian war, and was favored by good fortune in 
meeting for the most part friendly red-skins 
on his journey. Our traveler deserves com- 
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mendation for his moderation in hunting, as 
the pursuit of game was one main motive of 
his adventurous and expensive trip. He 
takes pains to emphasize the statement on 
numerous occasions that he avoided killing 
inoffensive game except for strictly legitimate 
uses, an example which some of our gentle- 
men-sportsmen, who have published accounts 
of wild Western hunting adventure, would 
have been honored in imitating, 





VERNA ; OR, A 
DRYAD. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF &LIE BERTHET. 


MODERN 


“ OU are going, then, to Waldenheim— 

. tothe estate of the great financier, 
Joseph Walden?” queried suddenly my soli- 
tary companion in the diligence that was con- 
veying us through one of the most romantic 
and picturesque districts of Southern Ger- 
many. 

I looked up astonished. How could my 
silent and reserved neighbor, a personage of 
about fifty-five years of age, with a keen but 
not unpleasing expression of countenance, 
have so accurately guessed the place of my 
destination? For 1 was going to Waldenheim, 
in response to an invitation extended to me by 
Herr Walden, whom I had met at Munich, 
and to whom I had been the bearer of a let- 
ter of introduction from a young Austrian 
count, who had been my fellow-student at 
Bonn some years before, and who still contin- 
ued my fast friend. 

“Do not look so astonished, my young 
friend,” continued my opposite neighbor, 
casting at, me a quizzical glance over his 
gold-mounted spectacles, as he spoke; “and 
do not proceed to take me for a sorcerer. 
But when you opened your pocket-book, just 
now, you let fall to the ground a letter di- 
rected in a very bold hand to Herr Joseph 
Walden, and though you picked it up again 
immediately, I could not well help seeing the 
superscription. So we are not only fellow- 
travelers, but we are bound for the same des- 
dination as well, for I too am going to Wal- 
denheim. I am Dr. Jacob Ritter, at your 
service—court physician to his royal high- 
ness the Prince of Saxe-Siebengen—and pos- 
sessor of half a dozen other titles, the recital 
of which I will spare your unwilling ears.” 

“‘ And I am simply an American traveler, 
journeying for pleasure and for instruction, 
and by name Paul Sylvester,” was my re- 
sponse. 

“Any relation to the Dr. Sylvester, of 
New York, who wrote that admirable treatise 
on the ‘Eye and Ear, and the Connecting 
Link of their Functions with the Brain?’” 

“That gentleman was my uncle.” 

“A remarkable man—a most remarkable 
man, sir, and I am happy to make the ac- 
quaintance of his nephew. And so you are 
going to spend some time with my old friend 
Herr Walden? Do you expect your visit to | 
be a long one?” 

“His invitation specified some weeks, I 


‘believe—the length of my stay is wholly op- 


tional,” I answered, rather stiffly, for I felt 
annoyed at the doctor’s persistent curiosity. 


“No offense, my young friend—pray take | 





no offense where none is meant, and permit 
me to ask you one more question. Are you 
acquainted with all the members of the Wal- 
den family ? ” 

“T know personally only Herr Walden 
himself. I understand he is a childless wid- 
ower.” ' 

“ Not childless—he has one daughter, and 
his sister-in-law lives with them and attends 
to all the household matters. But did you 
really never hear of his daughter, of Made- 
moiselle Verna Walden ?” 

“Never; I was told that his wife had 
died many years ago, that he had never re- 
married, and I somehow gained the impres- 
sion that he was quite alone in the world.” 

‘Mademoiselle Walden exists, however, 
and is a most charming and attractive young 
girl, now about seventeen years of age. Un- 
fortunately, her health is very delicate; it is 
on her account that I am about to visit Wal- 
denheim. Take care of your heart, my 
friend, for if it be not already won you stand 
a fair chance of losing it under the influence 
of the fair Verna’s dark eyes.” 

“ Notwithstanding the jesting nature of 
this last remark, there was a ring of earnest- 
ness in the doctor’s tone which surprised me. 

“Will you not oblige me,” I said, after a 
moment’s pause, during which Dr. Ritter 
studied my face with singular intentness 
through his gold spectacles, “ by giving me 
some brief account of the personages of 
the Walden family? As I said before, I only 
know Herr Walden, and that very slightly. 
What manner of person is his sister-in-law ? 
An old maid, I suppose.” 

The doctor kept silence for a few mo- 
ments, and looked vaguely out into the 
bright autumnal sunshine. 

“Herr Sylvester,” he said, at last, “if I 
comply with your request, and that more fully 
than its tenor demands, believe me that I do 
so from no idle desire for talking. I am not 
only Herr Walden’s physician ; Iam his most 
intimate friend, and have been so for a num- 
ber of years. Our acquaintance began when 
we were both poor and friendless, and our 
| mutual successes in life have in nowise im- 
paired the warmth of our friendship, nor the 

freedom of our intercourse. You would 
| scarcely imagine that there hangs about the 
| earlier years of Herr Walden’s career a halo 
of romance which seems hardly compatible 
with the thoroughly prosaic nature of his 
| successes in that career, nor with his emi- 
nently respectable and equally prosaic ap- 
| pearance. Age and prosperity have set their 
| seal upon his portly form and kindly visage, 
| and have robbed him of all touch of roman- 
tic interest, at least in such youthful eyes as 
| yours,” 
“Yet is there not some strange fairy le- 
gend which connects his house or himself 
with the traditions of the past? It seems 
to me that I have somewhere heard so.” 

“You shall hear and you shall judge. 
Herr Walden was married early in life. His 
wife was from one of the mountainous dis- 
tricts of Bohemia, and, though of peasant ex- 
traction, she was endowed with singular per- 
sonal loveliness of the most delicate and re- 








| 


fined type. When I first saw her, though 


she had then been married for some years, 


her slender form, finely-cut features, trans- 
parent complexion, and large, soft, black 
eyes, preserved all the delicacy of outline, 
and the naive beauty of childhood. Unfor- 
tunately, her health was as fragile as the type 
of her loveliness seemed to indicate. Her 
sister, on the contrary, was a strongly-built, 
robust, and blooming woman, and the con- 
trast between the two was intensified by 
the strength of their mutual affection, and 
the fact that they were seldom or never to be 
seen apart. Received into the home of her 
brother-in-law as a welcome guest aud a be- 
loved sister, Salomé, the elder sister, watched 
over the gentle Paula with a devotion that 
was more than maternal in its indefatigability 
and its tender care. 

“Madame Walden had been several years 
married before she was able to rejoice the heart 
of her husband by informing him that she was 
about to become a mother. You can easily im- 
agine the joy which these tidings created in 
the heart of the devoted sister, as well as in 
that of the husband, but I must confess that I 
did not share in the general gladness, The ex- 
treme delicacy of Madame Walden's constitu- 
tion filled me with anxious fears for the re- 
sult—feurs that were only too fully realized, 
for, immediately after the birth of her little 
daughter, she sank into a state of insensibil- 
ity, from which she only rallied for a few mo- 
ments, and in a second attack of which she 
passed away. I will not dwell upon all the 
events and emotions of that sad and terrible 
day. I wish only to describe one scene, of 
which I was a witness—a ceremony which 
took place on that day, and which has since 
given rise to so many vague rumors and false 
reports. 

“A few hours after the birth of the in- 
fant, I noticed that Salomé, though she was 
well acquainted with the hopeless nature of 
her sister’s illness, and was, in fact, half 
frantic with grief, had quitted her sister’s 
bedside and had stealthily left the room. I, 
too, exhausted by the vigils of the preceding 
night, and feeling that all my care and skill 
were powerless to avert the fatal termination 
which was fast approaching, though still 
some hours distant, felt the need of passing 
a few moments in the fresh air; so, confiding 
my patient to the care of her husband and 
the nurse, hastily descended to the garden. 
It was a mild yet sombre winter’s day, and a 
soft south wind had brought about a rapid 
thaw. Although the rain had not yet com- 
menced to fall, the sky was covered with 
heavy clouds, the ground felt soft and spongy 
beneath my tread, and every leaf and stone, 
every tree and building, was streaming with 
moisture. I mechanically directed my steps 
toward that part of the grounds which had 
been the favorite resort of the dying Paula. 
It formed what was originally the private 
garden of the monks who formerly inhabit- 
ed the ancient abbey which once occupied 
what is now the domain of Waldenheim, and, 
stretching beyond a picturesque portion of 
the ruined buildings, this garden was shel- 

tered from the north wind, and was peculiar- 
ly favorable for the growth of tender plants, 








From that spot a fine view could usually be 
obtained, but under that dark and lowering 
sky all distant objects were confounded with 
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those near at hand, under a universal pall | itself perishes, were it to live and flourish | gray hair, which he wore brushed back from 


of mist. As I neared the garden, the sound 


of voices caused me to pause, and, half hid- | 
| child, and I promised my sister that nothing, 


den as I was by the heavy atmosphere and 
an intervening tree as well, I became witness 
to a singular scene. Wilhelm, the gardener, 
was in the act of placing in a large hollow 


excavated in the midst of what, in summer, | 


was a circular flower-bed, a fine young linden- 
tree, of course at that season entirely desti- 
tute of foliage, but whose straight, smooth 
trunk and vigorous branches gave ample 
promise of verdure for the future. Beside 
him stood Salomé, bareheaded, and wrapped 
only in a light scarf. Though trembling with 
cold, under the penetrating influence of the 
fog, she subjected the young tree to a careful 
and thorough examination, after which she 
made a sign to the gardener to continue his 
work. He obeyed in silence, being apparent- 
ly intimidated by the solemnity of her air, 
and she, standing beside him, supported the 
tree, while he cast earth into the hole to cov- 
er the roots. As he did so, she pronounced, 
or rather sung, some strange words in an un- 
known language: it was a wild sort of song, 
or chant, in which the same tones recurred 
frequently, like a refrain. Wilhelm looked 
at her several times in blank amazement ; 
but, without heeding him, she continued her 
song, her voice rising higher and higher, her 
countenance becoming more and more ani- 
mated, and her eyes burning with unwonted 
lustre. At last the task was finished, the roots 
of the tree disappeared entirely under a cov- 
ering of earth, and then her chant slackened, 
grew lower, and finally died away into si- 
lence. 


clouds, and a clap of thunder rolled sullenly 
away in the distanee. 


“Salomé started, looked up, and clasped | 
| unfavorable season, and possibly in unfavor- 


her hands. 

***O Heaven!’ she cried, ‘is this an omen 
of disaster or of mercy ?’ 

“ Wilhelm shook his head. 

“* You'll bring the thunder down on our 
heads with your cursed mummeries !’ he mut- 
tered. 


“ But Salomé seemed neither to hear nor | 


to notice him. After the ground around the 
newly-planted tree had been well watered, 
she threw her scarf around her and prepared 
to return to the house. As she did so, I 
came forward and placed myself in her path. 

“*Salomé,’ I said, with some severity, 
‘ what is the meaning of the strange ceremony 
I have just witnessed, and to conduct which 
you have quitted the death-bed of your sis- 
ter?’ 

“*Tt means,’ she made answer, fixing on 
me her large, dark eyes, sparkling with the 
excitement under which she was still laboring 
—‘it means that, by that ceremony, I have 
insured the strength and health and long life 
of the fragile creature whose existence has be- 


gun to-day. By virtue of a rite bequeathed to | 
me by my Bohemian ancestors, I have linked | 
the existence of Paula’s child with that of | 
As it 


the tree I have this moment planted. 
thrives, so will she thrive. As long as it re- 
mains healthy and vigorous, so long will she 
live and prosper ; nor will she die till the tree 





At that moment—strange phenom- | 
enon of Nature at that season of the year!— | 
a sudden flash of lightning cleft the heavy | 


for a hundred years, This ceremony must be 
performed immediately after the birth of the 


not even her dangerous illness, or her death, 
should induce me to neglect its accomplish- 
ment. I have fulfilled my promise—the work 
is done. Let us hasten to return to my sis- 
ter, and to tell ber that I have attended to 
the execution of her last wishes.’ 

“ We returned to the sick-room together. 
There was no change in the invalid, whose 
condition of death-like insensibility still con- 
tinued. Salomé approached the bed, and, 
bending over her sister, she said : 

“* Dearest Paula, your desire has been sat- 
isfied. The tree has been planted, with all 
the necessary rites.’ 

“ These words seemed to arouse the dying 
woman from her insensibility. She half- 
opened her eyes, and an almost imperceptible 
smile flitted across her pallid lips. An hour 
after, she had ceased to live. 

“Now, sir, you know the origin of the 
fairy or mythological legend which rumor 
has declared to be connected with the family 
at Waldenheim. As the health of Mademoi- 
selle Verna is very delicate, and her father 
has wished to preserve her fragile constitu- 
tion from all the excitements and fatigues of 
a less secluded life, there have arisen nu- 
merous strange reports concerning both her 
aunt and herself. Salomé is declared to bea 
sorceress—an enchantress—I know not what; 
while to our poor, delicate Verna have been 
atiributed all the manners and habits of a 
wood-nymph or a dryad.” 

“Then the experiment of the tree—the 
strange Bohemian ceremony—has scarcely 
succeeded very well?” I asked. 

* Alas, no! or, rather, were I inclined to 
be superstitious, I should say it has succeeded 
only too well. The tree thus planted at an 


able soil, too closely watched and too contin- 


| ually tended to arrive at a healthy growth, is 
| but a feeble and languishing plant. 


I will 
show it to you while we are at Waldenheim. 
But see! we have reached the village where 
the carriage was to meet us. Gather togeth- 
er your wraps, and books, and parcels, and 
get ready to quit this lumbering old diligence, 
which I for one will leave without regret.” 
As he spoke, the diligence drew up before 
the door of a little village-inn, where two ser- 
vants in liveries of gray and silver were wait- 
ing, and they immediately came forward and 
respectfully greeted my companion with an 
air of old and thorough acquaintance. Ina 
very few moments our belongings, and our- 
selves as well, had been transferred to an ele- 
gant private carriage which had been sta- 
tioned at a little distance, and we were being 
whirled rapidly and yet smoothly over an ad- 
mirable road. 
reached the gates of a magnificent park ; the 


| earriage entered, passed on under the arches 


of an avenue of grand old trees, and then 
drew up before the steps of a noble mansion. 
Our host had been apparently awaiting our 
arrival, for he came to the door at once to 
greet us. He was a fine-looking man about 
fifty years of age, with well-formed features, 
a florid complexion, and a profusion of iron- 








In a very few minutes we | 


off his high and intellectual-looking brow, 
Nothing about him, whether in his person or 
his manners, betrayed the parvenu ; he was 
one of Nature’s gentlemen, and Nature some- 
times fashions for us a real lady or a gentle- 
man, as if she fain would show us how far 
she can surpass art in producing such ap- 
parently artificial beings. 

He greeted me warmly, and bade me wel- 
come to Waldenheim ; then, turning to Dr. 
Ritter, he clasped him eagerly by the hand. 

“Tam glad to see you, Ritter,” he said, 
using the kindly and familiar German du as 
he spoke. “We have been expecting thee- 
these many days. But come—shall we look 
for the ladies before entering the house ? 
Verna is somewhere about the grounds—you 
know she is seldom or never in-doors in fine 
weather, and Aunt Salomé is, of course, not 
far off, wherever she may be.” 

“And her health—how about that ?” in- 
quired the doctor, with much appearance of 
interest. 

“She is well—very well—never better in 
her life. But here comes Miss Foster—she 
shall help us to look for the truants.—Miss 
Foster is my daughter’s governess, Herr Syl- 
vester, and is an Englishwoman by birth.” 

Miss Foster, a tall, light-haired, pleasant- 
looking person, somewhere on the shady side 
of thirty, now approached us, and I was for- 
mally presented to her, after which we set 
off on our ramble through the grounds. 

With a slight apology to me, Herr Wal- 
den linked his arm in that of the doctor, 
and began a conversation with him in a 
low and eager tone, while I was left to the 
eare of the governess. I found my posi- 
tion far from an unpleasant one, however. 
Miss Foster was an agreeable, lively, and in- 
telligent woman, and, before our promenade 
had lasted more than a quarter of an hour, 
we were chatting together with all the ease 
and freedom of old acquaintances. I first 
hazarded to her some observations on the 
large and noble edifice which I turned to ad- 
mire as we receded from it. 

“Yes,” she made answer, “there is but 
little trace remaining of the ancient monas- 
tery. Herr Walden, since he purchased this 
estate, has done all in his power to repair 
and beautify the house. The ancient form 
and lines of architecture, as well as all the 
ornaments, such as sculptured pillars, carved 
gargoyles, and wrought stone-work, have been 
preserved ; but the interior has been com- 
pletely modernized, and fitted up in due ac- 
cordance with modern ideas of comfort. Even 
in winter one can hardly imagine a more 
thoroughly delightful residence.” 

“Tn winter! Does Mademoiselle Verna, 
who is, I hear, so delicate, remain in the 
country all winter?” 

“ The delicacy of her health arises more 
from the excitability of her nature, joined to 
an exceptionally fragile physique, than from 
any actual constitutional defect. Verna has 
the impressionable nature of genius—as some 
one once said of the great actress Rachel, 
‘ her soul is of flame, and her body of gauze.’” 

“Is she, then, so gifted ?” 

“She has a marvelous talent for improvis- 
ing music. When she sits down to the piano 
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she cannot restrict herself to following the 
notes printed on the music-page before her, 
but she interweaves with the theme of the 
composer strange and weird variations of her 
own, which give the most ordinary morceau 


| 
| 


a stamp of elevation and of originality. | 


The other evening she was playing a piece by | 


Schubert, which she executed divinely ; sud- 
denly she was seized with one of her caprices, 
and commenced to create on the same theme 
a melody so singular, so wild, and of so pow- 
erful an effect, that I quitted my seat to lis- 
ten. Suddenly her hands fell from the keys, 
she uttered a ery, and sank fainting into my 
arms.” 

At this moment we reached a charming 
portion of the grounds. The terrace on 
which we found ourselves was laid out in 
beds of flowers, among which wound care- 
fully-graveled walks. In the centre of this 
parterre I remarked a solitary tree. It was 
a young linden sheltered by a portion of the 
ruins of the ancient monastery from the 
biting winds of the north and the east, while 
on the two other sides no other tree was near 
enough to it to rob it of any portion of air 
and synlight. 
shrubs surrounding it like the king of the 
garden. At its base the earth was fine and 
broken, as though it were frequently raked 
and watered. Not a lichen or vestige of 
parasite moss sullied its slender trunk; no 
insect had left its traces on the bark; no 
greedy shoot sucked the sap from its natural 
channels. Notwithstanding all this care, the 
tree did not appear to be very flourishing ; it 
looked as though some hidden cause, some 
invisible worm, some climacteric influence, 
hindered its full development. Although we 
were only at the commencement of autumn, 
it had already lost the greater portion of its 
leaves. 

“That is the tree of Mademoiselle Verna, 





it was the natural plant itself; anda scarf 
of pale-green gauze, with long, floating ends, 
which was draped in graceful yet careless 
fashion around her. I afterward learned that 
it was she herself who designed all her cos- 
tumes, and that her favorite models were the 
charming designs of Grandville in his “ Flow- 
ers Personified.” 

Beside this fair and ethereal form, and in 
striking contrast to it, came a personage 
that I recognized at once as the Salomé of 
the doctor’s story. The ephemeral beauty 
of the Bohemian peasant had long since de- 
parted, and Mademoiselle Salomé was now a 
tall, thin, dark woman, clad in sombre gar- 
ments, and with something masculine about 
her gestures and movements. Wrapped ina 
large India shaw], and wearing a sort of hood 
of brown silk, she followed close behind her 
niece, resembling, in my mind, nothing so 
much as a disguised soldier charged to watch 
over and protect that pale and fragile creat- 
ure. Yet that apparently stern guardian was, 
as I afterward found, the most indulgent of 
aunts; she never contradicted her niece, and 


| mever even resisted one of her caprices, un- 


It towered above the low 


less it threatened to injure her health, in 
which case only Salomé displayed a firmness 
of will to whose immutability Verna was 
forced to submit. 

I had but a few moments wherein to make 


' all these observations ; for Verna, having 
| caught sight of her father and his compan- 


| 


of which you have probably heard,” said the | 


governess ; “it was planted on the day on 
which she was born, and, notwithstanding 


the care which has been lavished on it, it | 


shows the same fragility and lack of vitality 
that she does herself.” 

I paused to contemplate the linden with 
interest, but at that moment two female forms 
appeared at the other side of the garden. 

“Here comes Mademoiselle Verna her- 
self,” said Miss Foster. 

Mademoiselle Verna Walden, though she 
was then nearly eighteen years old, had more 
the appearance of a child than of a young 
girl. Her slender form preserved the delicate 
outlines of childhood, and, both in figure and 
in features, she presented a perfect type of 
fragile and ethereal beauty. Her complexion 
had the transparent, satiny pallor of a white 
tose-leaf, only varied by the faint flush that 
tinged her cheek. Her eyes were large, black, 
and brilliant; her hair, of a silky fineness, 
was also extremely dark, and it escaped from 
the restraint of her coiffure in a thousand lit- 
tle curls and tendrils that played about her 
temples and her throat. Her attire, though 
somewhat eccentric, served to add to the 
She wore a dress 
of pale-green silk; a broad hat of Leghorn 
Straw, ornamented with a wreath of ivy, so 


| 
| 
| 
| 





exquisitely made that one would have sworn ; er’s native Bohemia.” 


ion, came flying, light as a bird, toward us. 

“ Doctor—dear Dr. Ritter! ”—she cried. 
But, suddenly perceiving me, she stopped 
short, and a flush rose to her transparent 
cheek, while I, breathless with surprise and 
admiration, saluted her with awkward timid- 
ity. 

“ Well, daughter,” said Herr Walden, 





“have you no greeting for our old friend 


the doctor ? 
for he brings us good news: the projected 
road, which was to have been run through 
my estate, and which would have cut across 
your garden and destroyed your precious lin- 
den, has been definitely abandoned.” 

“Yes—yes,”’ stammered the young girl, 
still covered with confusion, “I know —I 
have heard—thanks, dear friend, thanks for 
your good tidings.” 

“Thank your father, little girl, not me,” 
said Dr. Ritter, kissing her transparent fore- 
head. “It was his gold that obtained the 
abandonment of the projected improvement. 
One hundred thousand thalers—” 

“T would have spent five times the 
amount, had it been necessary,” interrupted 
Herr Walden.—“ But come, Verna, let me 
present you to my friend Mr. Paul Sylvester, 
whom you know we have been expecting for 
some days past.” 

Verna turned to me, and offered me her 
small white hand with the frank simplicity 
of a child. 

“You are my father’s friend—you will be 
mine, will you not, Herr Sylvester?” she 
said. ‘Can you speak German? If so, you 
shall tell me all the wild forest legends the 
Indians relate in your native country, and I 
in my turn will narrate to you the strange 
old stories of my own land, and of my moth- 


He is thrice welcome to-day, | 


“T fear, mademoiselle, that 1 am not well 
acquainted with the poetic traditions of our 
forest races. My studies have led me to 
make more research among the ancient his- 
tories of your own country,” I made answer, 
still embarrassed by the beauty and grace of 
the lovely being before me. 

“Ah! then, perhaps you can tell me the 
story of Crocus who espoused a dryad, and 
became first Duke of Bohemia. No book 
that I have ever met with gives it in detail, 
and yet it interests me greatly, for I myself, 
as you know, am a dryad.” 

She uttered these last words with an arch 
smile, which left the hearer in doubt as to 
whether she was serious or in jest. Then she 
continued, gayly, to her father : 

“We have just taken such a charming 
ramble in the forest, Aunt Salomé and I. 
You must know that Joseph, the poor boy 
who has lately come with his mother to live 
in the village, has established a set of snares 
in our woods for the birds, and it makes me 
so unhappy to think of the poor little creat- 
ures being killed—” 

“ We will have the boy driven away, and 
his snares destroyed,” interrupted Herr Wal- 
den, hastily. 

“Oh, no, no! the poor fellow has no oth- 
er means of subsistence, and he is too proud 
to beg, or even to accept the money which I 
offered him. But I have made a bargain with 
him. He is to put all the birds he catches 
into a cage, and I am to pay him so much for 
each one; then I open the cage, and give the 
poor, pretty prisoners their liberty. So you 
see [ must visit the snares every day, else 
my captives will be pining and fluttering be- 
hind the bars, refusing to eat and refusing to 
sing. Do you know, papa, how many I set 
free to-day? No less than eighteen—eigh- 
teen charming little birds that are now, I 
doubt not, singing my praises on the trees and 


| bushes of our woods,” 








At that moment a wood-bird’s sweet and 
trilling song sounded from among the scanty 
foliage of Verna’s natal tree. 

“Do you hear?” she cried, clapping her 
hands with glee, like a child; “that is one 
of my prisoners, doubtless.—Aunt Salomé,” 
she continued, turning to that austere per- 
sonage, “is it not a good omen that this 
sweet singer, who perhaps owes to me his life, 
has come just at this moment to perch upon 
my tree?” 

“Heaven grant it, dear child,” answered 
Salomé, with a sigh; “ for evil omens have 
not been wanting for a long time past.” 

“ But,” said Herr Walden, “the dinner- 
hour approaches, and our guests are probably 
fatigued, and have need of some refreshment. 
You, too, Verna, have need of repose, be- 
sides which it is growing late, and the air is 
chill. Let us return to the house.” 

So saying, he marshaled us on our way 
back to the mansion, on arriving at which we 
separated to prepare for dinner. 

The rest of the day passed without any 
remarkable incident. In the evening, Verna 
and Miss Foster sang and played for us, and 
I had the happiness of joining my voice with 
Verna’s in more than one concerted piece. 
The young girl still appeared timid and re- 
served, but her grace, her naiveté, and the ex- 
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quisite delicacy of her nature, charmed and 
delighted me. 
“What do you think of Mademoiselle 


Walden ? ” asked Dr, Ritter, as we sought to- | 


| 


gether our respective rooms when about to | 


retire for the night. 


“She is enchanting—she is divine!” I | 


responded, enthusiastically. 

“Hum!” replied the doctor, “so you 
think ber divine? Well, she has told you 
herself she is a dryad, and did not the an- 
cients regard the dryads as divinities? But 
do not let your heart be taken prisoner too 
quickly, Herr Sylvester. Verna may not con- 
sent to free it as she does her captive birds, 
so take an old man’s advice, and if you find 
yourself in danger make your escape.—Good- 
night.” And so we separated. 

How can I tell of the days that followed, 
so full of a tranquil happiness, a vague charm 
that is impossible to describe, but which nev- 
ertheless made Waldenheim to me a second 
Eden? Though Herr Walden or the doctor 
often claimed my attention and my society, I 
passed many happy hours with Verna, some- 
times roaming in the forest, sometimes ac- 
companying her in her search for her captive 
birds, sometimes sketching or singing with 
her, but always with Aunt Salomé at her 
niece’s side. I will not attempt to dwell on 
that period, so full of peaceful charm, and 
bright as it was fleeting. With all the care- 
less confidence of youth, I never paused to 
consider whither the passion which was grow- 
ing up unchecked within my heart for the 
wealthy heiress of Waldenheim was about to 
lead me, nor did I even stop to question my- 
self as to what were to be its results. Would 
Herr Walden, whose enormous riches entitled 
him to seek his future son-in-law among those 
of noble, nay, almost of royal, blood, ever 
stoop to consider the claims of a wellnigh 
penniless republican to the hand of his only 
child? Alas! I did not care to think. Like 
one who is rapt in the delicious stupor of 
an opium-dream, I let the vague sweetness 
of love and youth and fond illusions fold 
my reason in a charmed slumber. I asked 
of the future nothing ; while of the present 
I only prayed, “Let this my present happi- 
ness be eternal.” 

The awakening came at last, sudden, ter- 
tible, yet widely differing from any thing my 
wildest fears or most excited fancy could 
have suggested. 

One morning, after breakfast, Verna hav- 
ing retired to her room, Herr Walden sum- 
moned Salomé and myself to come out to 
look at a superb horse of Arab blood which 
he had just purchased, and which was being 
led up and down in front of the house pre- 
paratory for his departure for a ride. He 
was, indeed, a magnificent animal, a dark bay 
with one white fore-foot, and graceful and 
symmetrical as possible, but I did not like 
his red, restless eye, nor his evident impa- 
tience of restraint. I could, however, praise 
his beauty freely, and I did so; but, seeing 
Herr Walden preparing to mount him, I ven- 
tured on a word of remonstrance. 

“ Pardon my interference,” I said, hastily, 
“but had you not better let one of your 
grooms exercise Corsair before you start for 
your ride? I know something about horses, 


| 





' 


| assistance. 








and his temper does not appear to me to be 
safe.” 

“ My brother is a most accomplished horse- 
man,” said Salomé, dryly, while Herr Walden 
only smiled superior, turned on me an indul- 


| gent look, pat his foot in the stirrup, and in 


an instant was in the saddle. No sooner did 
Corsair feel his weight than, freeing himself 
with a sudden bound from the hands of the 
groom, he threw himself sideways with a 
violent jerk which unseated his rider, who 
had not yet had time to get his other foot in 
the stirrup, and a second and still more vio- 
lent bound threw Herr Walden against the 
iron railing which separated the park from 
the court in which we found ourselves. The 
vicious and infuriated animal was on the point 
of trampling on his prostrate master as he 
lay, and would probably have succeeded in 
killing him had I not sprung forward and 
caught hold of the bridle, maintaining my 
grasp in spite of the rearing and kicking of 
the vicious creature till the startled groom 
had presence of mind enough to come to my 
But as he was about to seize 
hold of the other side of the bit, Corsair 
reared again and struck out furiously with 
his fore-feet, one of which descended on my 
shoulder, A sharp pain shot through me, a 
deathly sickness seized upon me, and I sank 
senseless to the ground. 

When I came to myself, Miss Foster was 
bending over me, while at a little distance 


Mademoiselle Salomé and Dr. Ritter, with a | 
number of attendants around them, were | 


busied about the inanimate form of Herr 
Walden, who, covered with the blood which 
was streaming from a deep cut in his fore- 
head, presented a most ghastly appearance. I 
strove to rise, but the pain in my shoulder 
was so great that I sank back with a stifled 
ery. 

“Silence, oh, silence!” whispered Miss 
Foster, in an agitated tone; “ Verna knows 
nothing of what has passed. Should she 
learn the extent of the accident which has 
befallen her father, the horrors of this day 
would not perhaps terminate here.” 

“Ts he killed ?” I asked, feebly. 

“Oh, no; it may be that he is only 
stunned; it is impossible yet to tell.” 

At that moment Salomé came hastily tow- 
ard us. 

“Go, Miss Foster,” she cried, peremptori- 
ly, “ go and detain Verna in her room, if pos- 
sible. She must not be suffered—ah, Heaven, 
here she is!” 

A faint cry sounded from the top of the 
high stone staircase that led into the vesti- 
bule, and Verna came flying down toward us. 
She was attired in a loose dressing-gown of 
white cashmere; her head was bare, and her 
dark, silky tresses were hanging loose over 
her shoulders. Evidently the news of the 
accident had come to interrupt her toilet. 

Salomé went hastily forward to meet her, 
and, placing herself before her, she strove to 
hinder her from beholding the sad spectacle 
of her father in his helpless and apparently 
dying condition, he fortunately having been 
removed to a stone bench so situated that she 
had not perceived him from the staircase. 

“ What are you doing here, child ?” said 
her aunt, in a tone of severity. “You can 


! render us no assistance. Go back to your 
chamber at once.” 

But, like a spoiled child as she was, Verna 
refused to listen, though she was far enough 
from suspecting the truth. 

| “Some accident has happened, I know,” 
| sheeried. “ May I not be of some use as well 
as any one else?” 

“No, no! Come—you must come,” re- 
peated Salomé, encircling the slight form in 
her strong arms, and attempting to force her 
away. 

“ At least, then, tell me what has hap- 
pened.” 

“ A vicious horse has run away, and hurt 
one or two persons, but not seriously.” 

“ But who is hurt ?” 

“ Herr Sylvester, as you may see.” 

Verna came toward me, and looked at me 
with a glance of kindly compassion. I was 
| able to stand by that time, and by the help 

of two of the servants I had been placed in 
| a chair. 

“ Can I help you, Herr Paul ?”’ she asked, 
in a pitying tone. “ Are you much hurt?” 

“Thanks, Mademoiselle Verna,” I mur- 

| mured. “I suffer but little—I am scarcely 
hurt at all.” 

At this moment a feeble voice rose from 
among the group still clustered around Herr 
Walden. 

“Verna—my daughter—Verna!”’ came 
the moanirg cry. 

Verna turned whiter than marble. 

“My father’s voice!” she cried; and, 
rushing forward, she pushed aside the ser- 
vants and the doctor, and beheld the blood- 
stained form of her father. A shriek es- 
caped from her lips, and she covered her face 
with her hands, as if to shut out the fearful 
sight, while Herr Walden with another groan 
relapsed into unconsciousness. 

“Dead—my father is dead!” shrieked 
Verna, with anguish. 

“No, no!” cried Salomé. “He is but 
little hurt—he will soon recover.—Doctor, 











; aid me—tell her—help me to take her away.” 


But, with renewed and unnatural strength, 

| Verna shook off her aunt’s grasp. A vivid 

scarlet flushed her cheek, and a convulsive 
trembling agitated her delicate form. 


“Verna,” said Dr. Ritter, quitting his 


patient and speaking in a tone of authority— 
“Verna, come with me.” 

She turned on him her large, dilated eyes, 
while a strange smile played about her lips. 

“What! would you drive the healing di- 
vinity from you?” she said. 
the care of your patient. I will cure him. 
Am I not a dryad, whose power is superior 
to that of mortals? When I open the bark 
of my linden, and go forth among men, I al- 
ways mark my pathway among them by gifts 
and favors.” 


speech. Dr. Ritter and Salomé looked at 
each otier in consternation. Then Salomé, 
advancing toward her, strove gently to draw 
her away. 

“Come, dear child, come with me, and let 
us prepare your father’s room.” 


cried Verna, proudly. “I am the dryad of 


the linden. 








“Leave me 


A profound silence followed this strange: 


“T have no father—I have no parents,” 


I dwell in the trunk of my tree, 
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and when, by chance, I come forth, I borrow 
the form of a young girl, but it is not a real 
shape, it is but an empty shadow. I come 
from that mysterious race which had the gift 
of predicting the future, and, when my tree 
was planted, strange omens surrounded the 
ceremony, and lightning flashed from a win- 
ter sky. Woe to those who dare to dispute 
my power!” 

“But,”’ interposed Dr. Ritter, gently, 
“how is it that the dryad of the linden is 
abroad at this hour? It is broad day; she 
should only appear by night, when her com- 
punions will leave their trees and come forth 
to join her. Will not the dryad of Walden- 
beim reénter her linden till the moon rises ?” 

“You are right—yes, you are right,” re- 
sponded Verna, suddenly calming herself, 
“it is broad day, and, were a ray of sunlight 
to fall upon me, it would pierce my vaporous 
form like an arrow. Yet, why did I come 
here? I do not know.” 

Her vague and uncertain glance wandered 
over the by-standers. Fortunately, advantage 
had been taken by the servants, directed by 
Miss Foster, of the momentary diversion, 
and Herr Walden had been transported, still 
in a state of insensibility, to his chamber. 

“The sun is burning hot,” repeated Sa- 
lomé, anxiously; “the dew is drying— 
come |” 

“Yes, you are right, and yet I love the 
sun when it calls forth my green leaves, and 
shines so softly and so warmly upon my 
branches.” 

While she spoke, Salomé drew her gently 
toward the staircase, and she yielded to her 
aunt’s wishes without making any further re- 
sistance. As she disappeared, I called to Dr. 
Ritter, who was preparing to follow her. 

“For Heaven’s sake, tell me,” I cried, 
“what is this strange malady which seems to 
have seized upon Mademoiselle Verna? Is 
it the delirium of fever? is it hallucination 
caused by the shock?” 

Solemnly and sadly Dr. Ritter made an- 
swer : ; 

“The crisis which I have so long dreaded 
has arrived. Verna is mad!” 

Iheard no more. The sudden shock, the 
swift pang of mentul agony, joined to my 
physical suffering from my dislocated shoul- 
der, were too much for my brain to endure, 
and again I lapsed into insensibility. 

Of the days that followed I retain but a 
vague recollection. Fever, pain, wild dreams, 
in which I was ever struggling to reach 
Verna, ever parted from her by some hideous 
monster—these filled up the measure of my 
miserable hours. Miss Foster came some- 
times to see me, and Dr. Ritter bestowed 
upon me all the resources of his skill; but, 
in general, I was left to¢he care of the ser- 
vants, the two ladies and the doctor being 
almost wholly absorbed in their attention to 
Herr Walden and his unhappy daughter. 
Fortunately, the injuries of the former proved 
to be far less than was at first supposed, for, 
though his head was badly cut, and one arm 
was broken, all vital organs had escaped any 
serious damage. In fact, Dr. Ritter prom- 
ised that in a few weeks he would be as well 
as he had ever been in his life. Respecting 
Verna I did not dare to question the doctor or 





' call men. 











any of my attendants; the gloom that sat on 
every visage, notwithstanding the rapid con- 
valescence of the master of the house, was to 
me a sufficient guarantee that her state had 
undergone no change. Sometimes, indeed, I 
heard her voice afar off, chanting some wild 
and monotonous refrain; and once even I 
saw the flutter of her white garmeuts on the 
terrace, while Salomé and Miss Foster accom- 
panied her, and seemed to watch her every 
movement. 

As soon as I was able to leave my room I 
prepared to quit Waldenheim. I requested 
permission to say farewell to Herr Walden 
and to Mademoiselle Salomé, but both excused 
themselves, one on the plea of continued ill- 
ness, and the other on that of being unable to 
leave her niece. It was on a beautiful morn- 
ing in October that I took my departure. I 
had sent away my effects by a wagon, which 
was to meet me in the village, and, rejecting 
all the offers of the carriage or a saddle- 
horse, made by the attentive servants, I set 
off to traverse the wood on foot. It was with 
a heavy heart and a lagging step that I went, 
my soul saddened by dreary thoughts, my 
visions of the future clouded by mournful 
anticipations. It was my wish to visit once 
more the spot where the young bird-catcher 
had been used to set his snares, and whither 
I had so often accompanied Verna. It was a 
little glade where several forest-paths met 
and crossed each other, and at one side of 
which towered a magnificent oak, one of the 
largest and noblest trees to be found in those 
extensive woods. 

Judge of my astonishment when, on com- 
ing in sight of the oak, I beheld beneath its 
shadow a slender and graceful form clad in 
white raiment, which I instantly recognized 
as that of Verna. I stopped short, not know- 
ing whether to advance or retreat, when her 
soft voice called to me in an accent of irre- 
sistible command. 

“Come hither, young man. I knew that 
my magic spells would bring you to me, for 
they have a power which no human agency 
can resist.” 

While I still hesitated, a voice behind me 
whispered softly, “ Go—yield to her caprice 
—it would be hurtful to her to be contra- 
dicted.” Looking round, I saw Salomé and 
Dr. Ritter concealed amid the trees, and 
evidently watching the young girl’s move- 
ments with anxiety. Thus adjured, I no 
longer hesitated. I took several steps for- 
ward, and Verna, extending her arm, cried : 

“Let no one, save this young man, be 
bold enough to approach me; if they do I 
will instantly disappear.” 

The doctor and Salomé remained motion- 
less. As I drew near to Verna she said, in 
a satisfied tone: 

“Your obedience shall be recompensed. 
Listen! I have distinguished you from among 
those beings of an inferior race whom we 
I will protect you; I will make 
you rich and powerful. You shall found a 
kingdom like Crocus, who was beloved by a 
dryad like myself. But, in return, can you 
love your benefactress ? ” 

This singular scene had a powerful effect 
upon my imagination, and it was with real 
passion that I exclaimed : 








“T love you already, Verna, with all my 
heart and soul!” 

“Verna!” repeated the young girl, 
thoughtfully; “it seems to me that I was 
once so named. Well, then, I accept you 
for my betrothed and for my spouse. [nthe 
first days of summer return hither, and your 
dryad shall reappear to you in the form that 
she has borrowed from the mortal race. I 
will reveal to you secrets unknown to man- 
kind; I will make you great and powerful. 
Give me your hand.” 

I obeyed. The tiny hand that clasped 
mine was cold as ice. 

“ We are betrothed,” she repeated ; “now 
go in peace.” 

Light as a vapor, swift as an arrow, she 
disappeared among the trees. A sudden 
grasp fell on my arm, and, looking round, I 
beheld Salomé. She seemed greatly agitated. 

“Ts this true?” she whispered. “ Do 
you love my niece ? ” 

““Madly—desperately—more than life it- 
self!” 

“ And you will return ?” 

“Tf I dare.” 

“T ask it—I implore it of you! Who 
knows how far the sentiment that actuated 
Verna just now may not be real, or what 
beneficial influence it may not have upon her 
sensitive nature? Go now—leave our frail 
and excitable invalid to the influences of per- 
fect quiet and unremitting care; but, with 
the first blossoms of June, return hither, 
and then—” 

“If Verna really loves me, dare I hope?” 

“Tf her health and reason be restored, 
and if she indeed loves you, as the scene 
which has just taken place seems to indicate, 
Verna shall be yours.” 

So saying, she followed swiftly in the di- 
rection her niece had taken, and I went on 
my way with a thousand radiant visions ris- 
ing in splendor before my mental sight. 
“Verna loves me! Verna loves me!” I re- 
peated, in a sort of blissful delirium. And 
through the weeks and months that fellowed 
one dazzling picture was ever before me—it 
was the image of Verna, blooming with re- 
covered health, and repeating with blushing 
cheek and downcast eyes, “I accept you for 
my betrothed and for my spouse.” 

On the first day of June I found myself 
again in the village near Waldenheim. Dur- 
ing the whole period of my absence I had re- 
ceived no tidings whatever from the family 
there, nor had one of my letters been an- 
swered ; so that it was with a trembling heart 
and foreboding spirit that I traversed the 
splendid woods which I had formerly quitted 
with such dazzling hopes. As I emerged 
from the park into the pleasure-grounds I 
met Dr. Ritter coming hastily from the house. 

‘“‘ How is she—how is Mademoiselle Ver- 
na?” I cried at once, on beholding him. 

He scarcely seemed to recognize me at 
first ; then, grasping me by the arm, he said, 
in a tone of deepest emotion : “ Come—come 
with me if you would see her once again.” 

“Is she, then, so ill?” I gasped, horri- 
fied at this realization of my worst fears. 

“She is dying. She and the linden are 
perishing together. A fatal malady, the same 


| which destroyed her mother, has deprived 
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And, physi- | trayed the intended gesture. I knelt down ! 


her of all strength and vitality. 
| beside the couch and clasped that fragile, ice- | 


cian and man of science that I am, I am al- 


- 


most foreed to believe in another cause—in 
the mysterious influence of the Bohemian 
charm which has linked the existence of | 
Verna to that of the withering tree.” 

* And—and her reason?” I ventured to 
inquire; but the doctor only made answer | 
by a melancholy shake of the head. 

At that moment we came in sight of the 
natal tree of Verna, beside which I beheld a 
group whose aspect overwhelmed my as yet 
stunned senses with a sudden flood of an- 
guish and despair. 

There, on a low, light couch, upon which 
she had been transported thither, lay Verna, 
a pale, diaphanous form, draped in ample 
white garments, whose floating folds recalled 
the vestments given by the old masters to 


angels. 


large parasol, lined with rose-colored silk, 
which cast a life-like tinge of color on the 
transparent visage of the dying girl. 
side her stood Herr Walden and Salomé, the 
first entirely restored, apparently, from the 
effects of the accident, but so pale and hag- 
gard that I never would have known him. 
The old gardener, Wilhelm, was kneeling be- 
fore the precious linden, observing some- 
thing with an air of the deepest anxiety. 

This tree, to which so dear an existence 
appeared to be attached, contrasted by its 
bare and desolate appearance with the other 
trees of the garden. Around it clustering 
foliage and blooming flowers told of the ap- 
proach of summer and the joyous renewal of 
sap and freshness and vigor. Roses blos- 
somed at its feet ; trees richly clothed in their 
summer vesture tossed their plumy branches 
beside it in the soft summer breeze. It alone 
preserved the sad and sombre aspect of the 
bitter days of winter. No leaf nor bud en- 
livened its naked boughs, nor did the branch- 
es bear at their ends that purplish tint which 
in the linden presages a new shoot. All was 
dry, dead, and hopeless. Yet to the poor 
tree there still remained one sign of life. 
At the base of its trunk, a little above the 
ground, a single shoot had put forth, and 
was crowned with two or three leaves. Un- 
fortunately, it was but the supreme effort of 
expiring Nature. The slender current of 
sap which had produced that feeble verdure 
seemed already exhausted, and the leaves 
were fading and drooping toward the earth, 
as though the warmth of the sun had already 
proved fatal to them. It was on this fragile 
twig that the eyes of Salomé and Wilhelm 
were fixed. As our footsteps sounded on 
the gravel-walk she looked up and beheld me. 

“You have come,” she said to me, advan- 
cing toward us as she spoke; “I feared you 
would be too late. Come—she expects you.” 

“Ts there then no hope?” I ventured to 
ask, in the very extremity of my despair. 

“None whatever. The curse has fallen— 


the destiny must be accomplished—the hour | 


is come !” 


So saying, she led me toward Verna. 
The young girl seemed incapable of making 
the slightest movement, but, on beholding 
me, she strove to hold out her hand, though 
only a slight quiver of the waxen fingers be- 


| has decreed it otherwise. 


Miss Foster held above her head, to 
preserve her from the ardor of the sun, a | 


Be. | 


cold hand in my own. A slight smile crossed 
her pallid lips. 

“You have come, then,” she said, in a 
voice which, though almost extinct, still pre- 
served the silvery sweetness of its tone. 
“We might have been so happy, but Fate 
My mission on 
earth is ended, my tree is dead, and the 
dryad, your protectress, will soon vanish 
from the earth to return no more. Do you 
hear me ?—-can you see me still ? for it seems 
to me that I am already but a shadow—a 
vapor—that is about to melt into the air.” 

“T hear you, Verna—I behold you still,” 
I murmured, mastering my emotion with a 
supreme effort of will. 

“ Farewell, then — farewell,” she con- 
tinued, “I must leave you now, but I shall 
return to hover unseen around you. I shall 
be the cooling breeze that fans your brow, 
the bird that sirgs beside your path, the 
flower that blooms to delight your gaze. 
When good and noble purposes spring up 
within your heart, it will be my hand that 
has sown them there. At night I will come 
to you in your dreams, radiant in my white 
robe and my starry crown, your protecting 
spirit and your guardian angel.” 





I made no answer, for my heart was break- 
ing, and, besides, what answer were possi- 
ble? I still listened attentively, but her 
voice became more and more feeble and in- 
distinct, the words were incoherent and with- 
out meaning, and soon these even sank into 
a constantly-decreasing murmur. 

Suddenly the gardener, who had been 
kneeling at the foot of the tree, arose and, 
pointing to the faded shoot, he said : 

“T can do nothing more, All is over with 
the linden.” 

“And my daughter is dead!” cried Herr 
Walden, in a tone of wildest anguish. With 
a piercing shriek Salomé fell fainting to the 
ground. 

As for myself, I could not for a moment 
realize the truth. I still held the hand of 
Verna in my own, and I bad felt no start, no 
convulsive movement which might have in- 
dicated the moment of her departure. I 
gazed fixedly upon the dear face that was 
still so fair. Her lips still smiled ; her droop- 
ing eyelids scarcely hid her tender eyes ; yet 

| all was indeed over; her spirit had departed 
| at the moment Wilhelm had announced the 
deuth of her tree. 

I remained as though petrified. 

At that instant a single cloud, the only 
one that sullied the deep azure of the sum- 
| mer heavens, passed over the sun, and dark- 
ened suddenly the atmosphere. The birds 
ceased their song, the insects their busy 
hum and animated flight, and for an instant 
Nature seemed to mourn. But the cloud 
passed away, the joyous bird-songs and in- 
| sect-sounds began anew, and at the end of a 

few moments the world had regained its ac- 
customed aspect. Nothing was changed, only 
| one fair and gentle creature did not revive 
| as did the birds and the bees; and never 

again should she, like the flowers, lift up her 
| drooping head beneath the warm kisses of 
| the sun. 
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PISCATORIAL NOTES OF A SUMMER IN CANADA 
AND NEWFOUNDLAND. 





II. 


E have a very vivid and pleasant re. 
membrance of a camping-ground on 
the Upper Saguenay, within five or six miles 
of Lake St. John, and about half a mile from 
the Grand Discharge. <A gentle, grassy slope 
extends from the borders of « wood of dark- 
green spruce to the margin of the river, and 
here, in one of the loveliest scenes to be 
found in this region of country, we spent five 
or six of the most delightful days that ever 
gladdened the breast of an angler. The 
wininish, or ouininish, as it is sometimes 
written, is famed among the Salmo family; for 
its game qualities. In no respect is it infe- 
rior to the salmon itself, which it so closely 
resembles as to be regarded by some author- 
ities as one and the same fish. This, how. 
ever, is evidently an error, as salmon enter 
the Saguenay from the St. Lawrence, and 
spawn in the Marguerite and other tributaries 
of the first-named river. There are also some 
points of difference sufficiently marked to es- 
tablish a distinction between the two fish. 
The dorsal fin of the wininish is considerably 
larger than that of the salmon, and, while 
both possess the dark, irregular spots on the 
sides above and below the lateral lines, and 
on the gill-covers, the tail of the wininish is 
forked, like that of the griise, while that of 
the salmon is lunate. Indeed, it resembles the 
grilse more closely than it does the salmon. 
Independent, however, of these differences, 
sufficient to mark it as a distinct species, the 
fact that salmon are found in the tributaries 
ef the Saguenay, and that there is unobstruct- 
ed access to the waters of the St. Lawrence 
and the gulf, settles the question of its being 
a salmon. We have never heard of a wini- 
nish having been caught in the St. Lawrence, 
although we have been informed that the fish 
are sometimes taken at the head of tide-wa- 
ter in the Saguenay. The fact that it is 
never found below this point is conclusive on 
this question, particularly when it is known 
that brook-trout pass and repass at certain 
seasons from fresh-water to salt-water, and 
from salt-water to fresh-water. But, if the 
wininish is not a salmon, it is, as we have 
stated, in no respect inferior thereto. In- 
deed, by some it is regarded as superior in 
every respect, with the exception of size, for 
it is rarely, if ever, found weighing over nine 
pounds. Its meat is, in color, of a deeper 
pink than that of its lordly congener, but, to 
our taste, it is more succulent and palatable, 
whatever differencgof opinion there may be 
on these points among authorities ; there is 
none, however, as to the game qualities of the 
fish, We had abundant proof while e- 
camped near the Grand Discharge of its rep- 
utation in this respect, and we are sustained 
in our estimate of its character by the expe 
rience of others who have visited this part 
of Canada. 
Independent of the pleasure which the 
enthusiastic angler feels in exploring new oF 





comparatively new waters, be will find in the 
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scenery of the Saguenay, and particularly 
along that part of the river where the wini- 
nish are found, attractions that will amply 
repay him for the time spent. The camping- 
ground can be reached in two days from 
Chicoutimi, to which a steamer runs twice or 
thrice a week from Tadousac. About twen- 
ty-five miles from Chicoutimi, which is at 
the head of navigation, is the residence of 
Pierre Savard, the father of a family of 
twelve children, and one of the most experi- 
enced guides in this section of country. His 
sons, of whom there are half a dozen, are 
also excellent guides, and thoroughly con- 
versant with all the requirements of life in 
camp. We commend them to the patronage 
of those who would tackle the wininish in his 
favorite haunts, or who would try conclu- 
sions with the fierce and predatory brochet, or 
pike, which reigns supreme in the still and 
broad reaches of the river. In the course of 


half an hour, and while on our return to the | 


Savard domicile, we caught seven of these 
fish, weighing in the aggregate forty - five 
pounds, the largest being over twelve. Of 


this kind of fishing, the angler, provided with | 


a line two or three hundred feet long, and “a 
spoon,” or artificial minnow, can have a sati- 
ety; but it is a poor substitute for the excit- 
ing and exhilarating contest with the grace- 
ful and gamy wininish. 

Marvelous stories are told by the habi- 


tants living on the banks of the Upper Sague- | 
nay as to the wonderful saltatorial perform. | 
ances of this same fish; and, while they tax | 
the credulity of the listener, they are said to | 
We must, however, be | 


be perfectly true. 
excused from believing that one of these 
fiuny gymnasts actually jumped three times 
over a canoe in his desperate efforts to es- 
eape. He was finally captured, and was 
found to weigh between six and seven pounds. 
The favorite and most taking lure is a fly 
with red body and gray wings; but they are 
also taken by trolling with the artificial min- 
now. 


membrance of a fierce contest with a five- 
pounder in the early morning, when the mists 


were slowly ascending from the river, and, | 
breaking into fragments of gossamer as they | 
rolled up the hills, displaying, as through a | 
light, filmy veil, the deep green of the woods | 


by which they were clad up to their very 
summits. 

It was a glorious scene. 
were up early, and disclosed their where- 
abouts by the display of many a dorsal fin 
above the surface. Their favorite resorts 
were in the rapid water, although occasion- 
ally a solitary one would make his appear- 
ance on the placid surface of the still and 
lake-like reaches of the river It was about 
half-past three o’clock in the morning, at 
which hour, in these high northern latitudes, 


there is “ broad daylight.” The guides were 


up, the camp-fire had just been replenished, 
and in a few minutes breakfast would be 


ready ; but we were determined that it should | 
; ever, proves to be unnecessary, and, after a 


wait till we had tried our “luck.” Our rod, 
a split bamboo of the regulation size—eleven 
feet and a half from butt to tip—had been 


jointed and placed in readiness by the side | 


of our tent when retiring the evening before. 





| tingle. 


Of their vigorous resistance we had | 
abundant evidence, and we have a lively re- | 


The wininish | 





A few steps and we were at the river’s edge. 
Standing near a bowlder which projected sev- 
eral feet into the water, and casting the feath- 
ered lure far out into the water, we were soon 
gladdened with “a rise.” There was no re- 
sult, however. One, two, three, four at- 
tempts, but with like success. What could 
it mean? Could they be amusing them- 
selves ? 
case with trout, “at play?” 
is something wrong with the fly or leader. 
No: both are closely examined, and bear the 
test. There are the fish—no doubt of that— 
at least half a dozen dorsal fins are visible, 
and occasionally a flash of light is seen be- 


neath the surface as the sheen of their sil- | 
| of its habits and distinctive characteristics. 


very sides is turned upward. From this 
very spot our guide informed us he had seen 
dozens taken in a single morning. Again 


| and again the fly is cast hither and thither, 
| now right amid the foam of the rapids, and 


now in the whirling eddies. At last, when 


our patience is becoming exhausted, and the | 


fragrant and tempting odor of frying bacon- 
and-eggs is beginning to weaken our reso- 
lution, our fly is seized—seized, too, as it has 
fallen a little beneath the surface, and with 
a rush and whirl that tell us our game is 
fairly hooked—thirty feet of line are reeled 
off with a velocity that makes every nerve 
The battle has fairly commenced. 
Pierre Savard comes down from his cooking 
to witness the contest, leaving to his brother 
Auguste the completion of the culinary work. 
“ A five-pounder, at least,” we whisper, in as 
good French as we can command. “ Oui,” 
says Pierre. The tension on the line slack- 
ens, and we commence winding in, holding, 
as we do so, the handle of our reel with a 
light pressure, and prepared for another rush. 
Hardly, however, have ten or twelve feet been 
recovered, when our finny antagonist makes 
another excursion, and at least forty feet of 


Were they, as is sometimes the | 
Perhaps there | 


| popular resort of fishing - tourists. 


mon, his silvery scales shining with a metallic 
lustre, he is a worthy rival of the Salmo salar, 
being inferior in size alone, while his flesh in 
delicacy of flavor is, in our estimation, as we 
believe it is in the estimation of many others, 
equal if not superior to that of any other 
species of the numerous family to which he 
belongs. Taken fresh from the water, and 
broiled over a slow fire, the meat is peculiar- 
ly sweet and juicy, and, unlike that of the 
salmon, is said never to cloy. 

The reputation which this fish has attained 
within a few years among the knights of the 
rod and line has attracted quite a large num- 
ber of this class of sportsmen to the Upper 
Saguenay. Little, however, is as yet known 


In fact, although reference has been made to 


| it in several publications, we have never seen 


any scientific description of the fish. The 
attention of pisciculturists should be directed 
to it. There are, no doubt, very many waters 
in the Eastern, Northern, and Northwestern 
States into which it could be successfully in- 
troduced by our fish commissioners. If, with 
the change of locality, there would be no 
change in the edible qualities of the wininish, 
there is no member of the salmon family 
which would be found to surpass, if they 
would equal, it as an article of food. 

About ten miles from Tadousac there is a 
river called the Little Bergeronne, which is a 
It isa 
tributary of the St. Lawrence, and at one 
time was celebrated as a salmon-river. But, 
from some cause or other, its glory in this re- 
spect has departed, and it is now mainly vis- 
ited for the fine trout-fishing which it affords 
between tides. Salmon, it is said, are occa- 


| sionally taken, but they are so few and far 
| between that such an occurrence is regarded 


line is unwound, and we begin to have some | 


fears that a few more such “ rushes” will 
run out every foot that is yet left, and there 
is not more than twenty feet to spare. He 
has made three runs, and, as each time he 


| makes encroachments on our reserves, it 


as an event, and forms a subject of conversa- 
tion for weeks after. The Little Bergeronne 
was at one time a station of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, and, in a well-sheltered nook, in 
the midst of an amphitheatre of hills which 
rise to the height of seven or eight hundred 
feet, there is still standing, in a fine state of 


| preservation, one of their substantial struct- 


will not take long, at this rate, to decide the | 
| find, when not too numerous, comfortable 


result. Ten minutes have already elapsed, 
and he is evidently as vigorous as when he 
first started. 


hundred feet away, but is now slowly ap- 
proaching the shore. The work of winding 
in is resumed, and about twenty feet of line 
are added to our capital stock, when it is 
again subjected to a strain, which is still, 
with our light tackle, unsafe to resist. Yield- 
ing to the pressure, the reel spins round and 
round with renewed velocity, and hardly five 
feet remain when the strain is relieved, and 
we once more recover the “slack.” Should 
he continue the fight at this rate, we must 
perforce “ give him the butt,” which, in un- 
scientific parlance, means we must, as a last 
resort, try the strength of our tackle, and hold 
him by main force. This last resort, how- 


few more rushes, with due accompaniment of 
leaps, the struggle is terminated, the contest 
lasting half an hour. 


Fortunately, however, he has | 
| not taken to the rapids, which are about a 


Almost as graceful in outline as the sal- | 


ures, in which the visitors from Tadousac 


and pleasant accommodation. Near the junc- 
tion of the Bergeronne with the St. Lawrence 
is the chief point of attraction, for here, if 
the weather is favorable, the angler is certain 
of a fair “take.” But, as already intimated, 
the weather plays an important part in pisca- 
torial operations, and, if the day be bright 
and clear, with an unclouded sky, the trout 
will fail to put in an appearance. On the oc- 
casion of our visit the conditions were all that 
could be desired, and a fine mess of trout, 
varying in weight from half a pound to three 
pounds each, rewarded our efforts. The fa- 
vorite flies were the Montreal, gray wing with 
red body, and the red ibis—the former, in 
fishing parlance, being the most killing. It 
may be observed here that quite a contro- 
versy arose a few years ago as to the true 
character and species of these fish—some 
authorities holding that they are sea-trout, 
and are consequently a species distinct from 
the Salmo fontinalis, or brook-trout. It is 
unnecessary to inquire how this mistake oc- 
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curred, but that it is an error there can, in 
view of recent scientific comparisons, be no 
doubt. Indeed, it is somewhat singular how 
such an error could have originated, consid- 
ering the marked difference between the two 
fish. There is no longer a question that the 
so-called sea-trout of the St. Lawrence and 
its tributaries is no other than the well-known 
brook-trout, which, having access to the salt- 
water, is much improved, both in size and 
general appearance, by its change of resi- 
dence. In the salt-water the supply of food 
is more abundant, and to this fact alone is at- 
tributable the seeming difference which has 
bewildered some writers on the subject. A 
close examination proves that both are not 
only alike in possessing the well-known ver- 
miculated markings on the back, and the red 
spots, fainter in color in the brook-trout 
which visits the salt-water, it is true, yet 
still clearly visible, but in their anatomy 
they are precisely similar. The sea-trout, or 
Salmo trutta marina, is devoid of both these 
distinctive features, and, while it lacks the 
graceful outlines of the salmon, displays the 
same bluish-black of the back, bright silvery 
sheen of the sides, and irregular black spots. 
Some years ago, on the occasion of a visit to 
the Atlantic Telegraph Station, at Heart’s 
Content, Newfoundland, we had rare sport 
with this truly game fish, and had, therefore, 
ample opportunity of deciding by actual ex- 
perience the question of supposed identity. 

Heart’s Content is the American terminus 
of the Atlantic Telegraph, and possesses all 
the peculiar features of the coast scenery of 
Newfvundland. It is situated at the entrance 
to one of the numerous coves by which Trin- 
ity Bay is indented, and, with the exception 
of the employés of the Telegraph Company, 
its only inhabitants are fishermen and their 
families, numbering in the aggregate about 
one hundred persons. During the long and 
dreary winter they are almost wholly excluded 
from communication with the outer world ex- 
cept by telegraph ; but the news that comes 
to them through this source possesses little 
interest for these poor toilers of the sea. 
Their every energy is directed to the dreary 
and monotonous occupation of catching and 
curing cod, and the only news that is of spe- 
cial importance to them is that which relates 
to the market-price of the fish. And yet 
they are a contented and comparatively hap- 
py people, although they are actually the 
slaves of the merchants who speculate in 
and become wealthy on the products of their 
toil. Their whitewashed cottages form quite 
a striking and pleasing feature in the scenery, 
and are generally surrounded by cultivated 
patches, in which a meagre crop of potatoes, 
cabbages, and some few other vegetables, is 
raised—the only manure used on the scanty 
and miserable soil being the refuse of the 
fish cast aside in the process of curing. Their 
most productive farm is the ocean, which 
yields of its teeming resources a bounteous 
crop—a harvest which rarely fails. In these 
waters is found the true Salmo trutta marina, 
which, in every respect except size, is the 
equal of the Salmo salar. Attaining the 
growth of five and six, and sometimes of 
seven pounds, it affords rare and exciting 
Sport to the angler. 


Seal Cove, about three miles from the tel- 
egraph-station, is a favorite fishing resort, 
and here the operators occasionally find re- 
laxation from the sedentary occupation in 
which they are engaged. During a summer 
visit the writer, who had years before parti- 
cipated in laying the great submarine line, 
spent a most enjoyable day’s fishing. He 
was one of a company of half a dozen, who 
were fully equipped for a thorough enjoyment 
of the sport. The commissariat had received 
special attention, as the air of Trinity Bay is 
remarkable for its power of stimulating the 
appetite. The house-keeper of the telegraph- 
station made ample provision in the form of 
miniature mountains of cold cuts, ham-sand- 
wiches, bread-and - butter, cold boiled eggs, 
gooseberry and mince pies, not to speak 
of the contents of two or three bottles, 
which were the objects of the special care 
of the gentleman in charge of this important 
part of the expedition. Starting from the 
pier with three cheers for the Atlantic Tele- 
graph, we swept out into Trinity Bay, and, 
rounding the huge rock that rises out of the 
water like a grim sentinel, we were fairly on 
our way, and almost in a direct line for Seal 
Cove. 

In due time we reached the favorite spot, 
a picturesque indentation in the rugged coast- 
line, exposing to view a beautiful little dell, 
through which the clear waters of a moun- 
tain-stream flowed in many acurve. Before 
mingling its waters with those of the bay, it 
formed a miniature lake, fringed by tall, rush- 
like grass, the deep green of which was re- 
lieved by purple and yellow wild - flowers. 
The overflow of this lakelet, translucent as 
crystal and of almost icy temperature, trickled 
through the sedge and, breaking into tiny 
rivulets, poured its liquid tribute into the 
great ocean. Here was the point of attrac- 
tion for the sea-trout ; here, following the in- 
stinct by which all of the salmon family are 
drawn to fresh-water outlets, they literally 
swarmed between tides. We could see the 
sheen of their silver sides as they flashed 
through the water and rose to the surface, 
occasionally leaping about in pursuit of their 
prey. No time was lost in preparing for the 
conflict. Some used flies, and some, defying 
all the rules and regulations of honorable 
angling, confined themselves exclusively to 
worms, despite all protestations to the con- 
trary. There were about half a dozen persons 
in the company, and each one, selecting a huge 


line, cast his fly or bait out into the seething 
surf. The first “take” was a magnificent 
fish, weighing a little over five pounds, which 
made fierce battle for half an hour for life 
and liberty, and which, fighting to the last, 
was drawn ashore by main strength of rod 
and tackle. Thrice as he was pulled from the 
surf did he succeed in getting into the water, 
and the last time with the chances in his 
favor. He was, however, finally landed, but 
not before his captor was thoroughly satu- 
rated, for the fish had broken from the hook 
when in shallow water, and in a moment 
more would have been safe out of reach had 





his human antagonist not thrown his rod 
uside and wound up the contest by a coup de 
| main, 





bowlder at and sometimes beyond the water- | 





One after another was added to our finny 
treasures, until over three dozen, weighing 
about one hundred pounds, rewarded our 
skill, the fly - fishers coming out ahead of 
their dishonorable competitors in the num- 
ber and weight of trout taken. Returning to 
the telegraph-station, our trophies were dis- 
tributed among the population of Heart’s 
Content, a bonne bouche, for their codfish diet 
is rarely if ever varied, except with the fat- 
test of pork. That night our sleep was of 
the soundest, and it was seven o’clock the 
following morning — the sun being high in 
the heavens, for he had risen four hours be- 
fore—when we sat down to enjoy, with an 
appetite that did justice to the skill of Kate, 
the house-keeper of Heart’s Content, the de- 
licious flavor of the Salmo trutta marina or 
sea-trout, which whoever has once seen, cap- 
tured, or tasted, can never mistake for any 
of his congeners. J. M. 





AMERICA SEEN WITH 
FOREIGN EYES. 


IV. 


WHAT A PRISONER OF WAR THOUGHT OF HIS 
CAPTORS.—THE ADVENTURES OF CAP- 
TAIN ANBURY DURING THE REV- 
OLUTIONARY WAR. 


APTAIN THOMAS ANBURY, a line-of- 
ficer in his majesty’s Twenty-ninth 
Regiment of Foot, came to Canada in 1776, 
and formed a part of Burgoyne’s expedition. 
Taken prisoner’at Saratoga, he was marched, 
with what was called the “‘ Convention Army,” 
to Cambridge ; thence he was transferred to 
the vicinity of Charlottesville, in Virginia; 
and subsequently marched back to New Eng- 
land, where, about the time of Cornwallis’s 
surrender, he was exchanged, and left for 
England. From internal evidence in his book, 
it may be safely asserted that he was a 
nephew of Burnaby. His two volumes were 
published at London, in 1789 ; they appeared 
in the form of letters addressed to a friend, 
though they were probably somewhat re- 
touched before publication. He was a gal- 
lant foe, and, while his book is of course 
more or Jess influenced by the prejudices of 
a writer indignant with a people who were in 
rebellion against their king, and irritated 
with the many disagreeable occurrences in- 
separable from his long experience as a pris- 
oner of war, the reader is at times alike sur- 
prised and pleased at meeting with some 
compliment to his fellow-countrymen, which, 
in the mouth of Captain Anbury, is “ com- 
mendation from Sir Hubert Stanley.” 

With the earlier part of his adventures 
we need not delay. Burgoyne’s forces con- 
tinued their course down the blue waters of 
Lake Champlain, amusing themselves on the 
way by fishing for sturgeon, cat-fish, black- 
bass of an incredible size, and the famous 
muscalonge (“long-face,” from the French 
masque alonge), which our author calls “ mas- 
quenongez.” Prodigious flights of wild-pig- 
eons passed over his head, and he wished 
his correspondent could be with him while 
he lay on outlying picket, on Boquet River, 
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to enjoy the magnificent trout-fishing. The 
vainglorious boasting and hopes of easy vic- 
tory over their insignificant foes, which pre- 
yailed in the invading army, are well set forth 
in his letters. 

On September 13, 1777, the army passed 
Hudson River, end engamped in the plains of 
Saratoga, where (a great change since Kalm’s 
visit) there was a handsome and commodious 
dwelling-house, with out-houses, an exceeding 
fine saw and grist mill, and at a little distance 
a very neat church, surrounded with several 
houses, all of which was the property of Gen- 
eral Schuyler. The battle of Bemis’s Heights 
and the surrender soon followed, and the 
royal officer changed his tune. The courage 
and obstinacy with which the Americans 
fought, says he, were the “astonishment of 
every one, and we now became fully con- 
vinced that they were not that contemptible 
enemy we had hitherto imagined them.” 
Higher praise than this follows in the next 
letter: “‘ After we had piled our arms and 
our march was settled, as we passed the 
American army, throughout the whole of 
them, I did not observe the least disrespect, 
or even a taunting look, but all was mute as- 
tonishment and pity.” 

The army then took up its march for 
Cambridge. The farther they advanced into 
the interior, the higher price the gold they 
had in their possession commanded; the 
people flocked around them, outbidding each 
other in the amount of paper-money they of- 
fered for it. Strange to say, although they 
thus depreciated their currency in one way, 
they would not in another, and, though eager 
to buy gold, the British could never induce 
them to sell any article direct for hard mon- 
ey, making allowance for the difference of 
premium. 

The strange custom of bundling, described 
in Irving’s ‘‘ Knickerbocker,” although ad- 
vanced civilization had driven it from the 
sea-coast, still held its own in remote sec- 
tions of the interior ; so at least says Captain 


Anbury, who claims to speak with the au- | 


thority of personal experience. He also re- 
fers to the equally singular custom of “ tar- 
trying,” but, as his account thereof is copied 
verbatim from the work of an earlier traveler, 
it is not entitled to equal credit. 

At last he reached Cambridge, “ the coun- 
try-residence of the gentry of Boston.” It 
must have been an extremely pleasant place, 
but, at the time of his arrival, it was much 
defaced, by reason of the war and the decay 
of some of the finest houses, the property of 
loyalists. He finds less puritanism and stiff- 
ness than his uncle reported thirty years be- 
fore, but his general observations are the 
same; in fact, he has not scrupled to copy 
Burnaby’s description verbatim. The preva- 
lence of bad teeth—a fact which is com- 
mented on by every traveler of a century 
ago—he ascribes to the eating of too much 
molasses, which was made use of at every 
meal, and even “eaten with greasy pork.” 
He found the people tall, thin, and gener- 
ally long-visaged. 

With regard to the social amusements in 
vogue at Cambridge during the winter, the 
principal one was sleighing. They had large 
sleighs, holding ten or twelve persons, and 








drawn by two or four horses, in which par- 
ties of young folks were accustomed to go 
“a frolicking.” “When the moon is favora- 
ble,” says our author, “a number of young 
men and women, to the number of thirty or 
forty, set off in sleighs about seven o’clock 
in the evening, to join some other party, per- 
haps at a distance of eighteen or twenty 
miles, where they dance and carouse till day- 
light, when they return and follow their com- 
mon avocations as if they had rested all 
night. It is not uncommon, an hour or two 
before daylight, to be awakened with their 
singing and laughter, and the noise of the 
sleigh-bells.” 

“To Europeans,” says Anbury, “ the noise 
of the frogs is at first very ularming.” These 
animals seem to arrest the attention of every 
visitor to America at this time. Professor 
Kalm, as we saw, had some rather tough 
stories to tell about their habits, but our 
present author tops him with the following 
yarn: “One summer night in the month of 
July, 1758, the town of Windham, which 
stands on the borders of the Winnomantic 
(? Willimantic) River, in Connecticut, was 
greatly alarmed by a number of these rep- 
tiles, which were marching, or rather hop- 
ping, from an artificial pond that, by the ex- 
ceeding heat of the weather, was dried up. 
This pond was about five miles from Wiud- 
ham, and, on their way to the river, they 
were under the necessity of keeping the 
road that led through the town, which they 
entered about midnight, the bull-frog, as 
being the most powerful, in advance, the rest 
following. They were so exceedingly numer- 
ous that they were some hours in passing 
through, and, for want of water, unusually 
clamorous. The inhabitants were greatly 
terrified, and fled from their beds naked, 
near half a mile, supposing it was the French 
and Indians; the men, after a little recollec- 
tion, finding no enemy in pursuit, mustered 
courage to return; when they came near. the 
town, they imagined they heard the words 
‘Wight!’ ‘Helderkin!’ ‘Diev!’ ‘Tété!’ 
(which resemble the noise the frogs make) 
and, in their fright, thought the last word 
meant ‘treaty,’ when three of them in their 
shirts appeared, to treat with the general of 
the French and Indians; but, it being dark, 
and no answer given, their terrors were 
greatly increased, and they were distracted 
between hope and fear, till day appeared and 
relieved their anxiety.” 

The Continental Congress having resolved 
to remove the surrendered army to the 
Southern provinces, they set out from Cam- 
bridge, through Enfield and Sheffield, cross- 
ing the Hudson at Fishkill. In this part of 
his journey he noted that the houses were all 
built after the same plan, and, what was rath- 
er singular, most of them only half-finished ; 
the other half being only the rough timbers 
that supported the building. Anbury was 
informed that the reason of this was that, 
when a man built a house, he left it in this ‘ 
state till his son married, when he fitted it 
up for his family, and father and son lived 
under one roof, but, as it were, in different 
houses. As these houses were entirely com- 
plete on the outside, and the windows all 
glazed, they had the appearance of being fin- 








ished, but on entering one could not help la- 
menting that the owner was unable to com- 
plete it. The small portion of New York 
through which the army passed seemed to be 
well cultivated, and the inhabitants industri- 
ous and frugal. The march was continued 
to Lancaster, in Pennsylvania, through the 
back settlements of New Jersey. The peo- 
ple of this latter State he describes as indus- 
trious and hardy; most of them “ substan- 
tial,” though not what could be called rich. 
They were well lodged, fed, and clothed, and 
the latter at an easy rate, as the poorer peo- 
ple manufactured most of their own apparel, 
both linens and woolens. 

At a small farm-house where he was quar- 
tered the night before he reached Lancas- 
ter, he was served with a pair of candles, of 
a kind at one time quite common in this 
country, but now, we believe, entirely un- 
known. They were made of the berries of 
the tallow-shrub, or candleberry-tree. The 
berries were gathered late in autumn, and 
put into a pot of boiling water; the fat melt- 
ed out and floated on the surface; it was 
then skimmed off and quickly congealed into 
a dirty-green wax, which when refined became 
translucent. These candles did not bend or 
melt so easily in summer as those made of 
tallow; they burned better and slower, and, 
when extinguished, they did not smoke, but 
exhaled an agreeable odor. 

On the prisoners’ arrival at Charlotte- 
ville, they found matters by no means so 
pleasant as they had expected, and what with 
cold and vexation, the officers drank rather 
freely “ of an abominable liquor called peach- 
brandy, which if drunk to excess the fumes 
produce absolute delirium ; in consequence 
six or seven duels were fought in a single 
day.” 

From the description he gives in different 
parts of his book of Virginian life and man- 
ners, we may extract the following: Most of 
the planters he met with consigned the care 
of their slaves to overseers, deeming it be- 
neath their dignity to have any thing to do 
with the work. He gives the following pict- 
ure of the daily life of the planter at whose 
house he was quartered ; he states it to be a 
fair sample of the manners of the small Vir- 
ginian planters : 

“* He rises about eight, drinks what he calls 
a julep, which is a large glass of rum sweet- 
ened with sugar, and then walks or rides 
around his plantation, views his flocks, in- 
spects his crops, and returns about ten to 
breakfast on cold meat, ham, fried hominy, 
toast, and cider; tea and coffee are seldom 
tasted but by women. He then saunters 
around the house, sometimes amusing him- 
self with the little negroes who are playing 
about the door, or else scraping a fiddle; 
about twelve or one he drinks ‘ toddy,’ to 
create him an appetite for his dinner, which 
he sits down to at two. After he has dined, 
he generally lies down on the bed, and rises 
about five, then perhaps sips some tea with 
his wife, but commonly drinks toddy till bed. 
time; during all this he is neither drunk nor 
sober, but in a state of stupefaction. This is 
his usual mode of living, which he seldom 
varies, and only quits his plantation to attend 
the Court-House, on court-days, or to go to 
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‘some horse-race or cock-fight ; at which time 
he gets so egregiously drunk that his wife 
sends a couple of negroes to bring him home.” 

The public-houses in Virginia are called or- 
dinaries ; and “ faith,” says Anbury, “they’re 
rightly named,” for they consist of little 
houses placed in solitary situations in the 
middle of the woods, and the usual mode of 
describing the road is from such an ordinary 
to another, so many miles, The entertain- 
ment furnished was very poor; one could 
seldom procure aught else than eggs and ba- 
con, with Indian hoe-cake; while the only 
liquors were peach-brandy and whiskey, and 
the charges exorbitantly high. The cause 
of this state of affairs was honorable to the 
people of the colony, as, in ante-bellum times, 
travelers of quality rarely thought of stop- 
ping at a tavern; the boundless hospitality 
of the Virginian gentleman made every one 
a free and welcome guest at any plantation 
where he chose to stop for the night. 

In the course of his rambles within the 
limits of his parole he saw several gouging- 
combats, and says that he even met one fellow 
reckoned an adept in gouging, who constant- 
ly kept the nails of both his thumbs and sec- 
ond fingers very long and pointed ; while, to 
prevent their splitting or breaking, he hard- 
ened them every evening in a candle-flame ! 

Our author divides society in Virginia 
into three classes. The first families he finds 
more respectable and numerous than in any 
other province; for the most part they had 
received liberal educations, and possessed a 
thorough knowledge of the world, with great 
ease and freedom in their manners and con- 
versation. They were hospitable and gen- 


erous, had splendid equipages, handsome ser- | 


vices of plate, and without exception kept 
their studs of blooded horses. The second 
class presented the most unaccountable com- 
bination of qualities directly opposite and 
contradictory, many of them uniting elegant 
accomplishments with savage brutality ; not- 
withstanding their inconsistencies of charac- 
ter, many of them were valuable members of 
the community, and very few deficient in in- 
tellectual faculties. The lowest class he 
found less numerous in Virginia than any- 
where else in the world; while even these, 
although rude, illiberal, noisy, and turbulent, 
were generous, kind, and hospitable. They 
were dissipated, fond of gaming and cock- 
fighting, inquisitive, but not so much so as 
the New-Englanders, averse to labor, much 
addicted to liquor, and when drunk very 
savage and revengeful; “ nay, at such times 
they revenge insults of long date, even after 
they have been amicably settled.” 

Subsequently the army was removed to 
the North. Anbury visited New Haven, 
which he says was remarkable for having 
given the epithet of “ pumpkin-heads” to 
the New- Englanders. It arose from the 
“blue laws” requiring every male to have 
his hair cut round by a cap, and, when caps 
were not readily procured, they substituted 
the hard shell of a pumpkin, which, being 
put on their heads. every Saturday, their hair 
was cut by all round the head. From New 
Haven he made his way to New York (on 
parole), crossing the Harlem by a small 
wooden bridge. 





| 





The situation of the city he found delight- 
ful ; he speaks of the balconies, the trees, and 
in general borrows his description from his 
Uncle Burnaby’s book. On account of ex- 
posure to the north winds and the driving of 
the ice in winter, ships were unable to an- 
chor on the North-River side in that season, 
and lay up on the East, a safer though small- 
er harbor. He was entertained by some of 
his friends, and much enjoyed the few days 
he was able to spend in the city. He ate a 
prodigious quantity of oysters with great 
gusto, and speaks with astonishment of the 
lobsters of enormous size which were com- 
mon in the market. These, it seems, were 
not indigenous here; they were formerly 
brought to the city from points farther down 
the sound, in well-boats. One day, however, 
one of these boats upset while making its 
way through Hell Gate, and the lobsters, es- 
caping, increased and multiplied till they be- 
came exceedingly abundant in the vicinity. 
“ Strange to say, though, during the cannon- 
ade at the battle of Long Island, they for- 
sook this part of the coast, and not one of 
them has since returned.” 

Brooklyn, at the time of Anbury’s visit, 
was a scattered village consisting of a few 
houses, At this place there was an excellent 
tavern, where parties were in the habit of go- 
ing to eat cat-fish. The landlord was said to 
have saved an immense fortune during the war, | 

| 
| 





as his place had been a favorite resort of the 
English officers during their occupation of 
the city. 

His exchange having been at last effect- 
ed, Anbury sailed for England. Leaving the 
rebellious colonies, he finds space in his last 
letter for the following reflections as to their 
future : 

“ Although America, through France and 
her naval power, may gain independence, she 
will find out in what an awkward predicament 
she has involved herself, and how convulsed 
the provinces must be for a length of years. 
They are much entangled in the cabals of a | 
French court, which will sooner or later not 
only endeavor to enslave them in reality, but 
dispossess them of their southern provinces. 
It is not without just grounds, I assert, that 
ere half a century elapses, America will be 
suing for that protection from the mother-coun- 
try which she has so ungratefully despised, 
to screen herself from the persecutions and 
tyranny of France. They are conscious of hav- 
ing been happy before this unfortunate revo- 
lution, and will feel they are no longer so; 
they must inevitably regret the change in 
sullen silence, or, if they have any thing like 


spirit left, rouse into arms again.” 
E. H. L. 





IGNOTUS. 





OU write, my friend, to ask if still 
The hopes of other years are mine, 
While pulses of the old time thrill 
Or falter through your every line ; 


If mountain-peaks that, seen below, 
In blueness beckoned from the sky, 
As distance waned have purpled slow, 





Then lost their solemn mystery, 


And joined the common earth, and grown 
Familiar with their spruce and pine, 

Then bared their rugged sides, and sown 
The path with rocks and tangled vine ; 


Until, secure in some high seat, 
I see the vale below me wend, 
The harebells swing about my feet, 
And all around the blue extend. 


Such words, from one less true, had been 
A treacherous stab, a lurking sneer ; 
Had let a ray of sunshine in 
This dusty chamber, now and here ; 


Had said: ‘* Your dreams are shattered quite ; 
Tis not that life is poor and low ; 

For there extends its mountain-height, 
And there its toiling climbers go. 


“Tis not that life is tame ; behold 
Its heroes arming for the war, 

Its charging ranks, its sorties bold, 
Its glory won with blood and scar— 


“ Nor narrow ; on some distant shore 
The gold is sleeping in the mine, 

And far away the palm-trees soar, 
And far away the glaciers shine. 


“ Nor is it that earth’s harvest gives 
No fruit for weary toil and long ; 
Behold the wains are full of sheaves, 

And all the air is full of song. 


* But you have failed ; you found the land 
So safe and fair; you feared the sea ; 


You feared the long, white stretch of sand, 
Though leagues of light beyond it lay. 


‘* The vale was sheltered, calm, and still ; 
The mountain-sides were rough with rock, 
You helped the coward ranks to fill, 
While heroes bore the battle-shock.”’ 


Not so from you it comes ; but I, 
With failure-quickened ear, detect 
Through your kind words the common cry 
That calls for clear and sharp effect ; 


For work the world can estimate ; 
For fame that has its market price, 
That sordid hands can weigh and rate, 
That connoisseurs dare not despise. 


But this is much; for, at the least, 
The dull world worships when it sees ; 
’Tis much to stand as Beauty’s priest, 
Interpreting her mysteries. 


But more I see her grace invest 
Iler sunset and her moonrise light, 
And brighter grows each day the west, 
More spirit-pure the face of Night. 


I bring my worship, and receive 
The hidden secrets of her heart; 

What though no foolish critic give 
His echoed plaudit to my art? 


What though, an acolyte, I serve 
Forever at her lowliest shrine ? 

I am content if brain and nerve 
Are quickened with her sacred wine. 


Eva M. Jonnson 
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A STUDY OF THE CIVIL 
WAR: 


GENERAL SHERMAN’S CONTRIBUTION TO ITS 
HISTORY. * 


E. 


7 ARS are very slow in retiring into that 
serene distance which it is the custom 
to call historic, and to credit with the power 
of bringing out the correct aspect of events 
with impartial accuracy. If there be any such 
happy half-way place between the extreme far- 
off, where every thing has become indistinct 
in an atmosphere of myths, and the imme- 
diate near-at-hand, where every thing is ob- 
secured by partisanship—if there be any real 
“historic distance,” wars are the events that 
pass into it most gradually, and remain in it 
for the briefest time. 

Mr. Kinglake, writing of the invasion of 
the Crimea of twenty years ago, finds himself, 
in spite of his almost unparalleled painstak- 
ing in research, jealously watched, and ac- 
cused of misrepresenting, undervaluing, over- 
praising—of countless sins against historic 
justice in regard to surviving officers and au- 
thorities. The Crimean conflict is still with- 
in the nearer atmosphere of partisanship. 

But the battles of the first Napoleon are 
not yet a century behind us, and yet they 
are almost as thickly clouded about by added 
fictions as the conquests of Alexander. The 
lesser incidents of the Napoleonic wars have 
already passed into the region of many fables. 

Just where, between these two degrees of 
distance, the point lies at which events are 
seen in their true aspect, will probably never 
be known until history has approached more 
nearly to an exact science than now, yet it is 
worth while, in the light of these things, to 
think whether we of to-day cannot take some 
steps to prevent our own great struggle from 
slipping so quickly from the uncertainty of 
partisan record in the present to the uncer- 
tainty of vague remembrance in the past. 





While it is certain that the decade since 


our civil war has hardly been enough to ena- | 


ble us even to discuss it justly, much less to 
record it as a whole; and while even the 
coolest of historians who should attempt any 
broad or sweeping consideration of it would 
find himself at once in the midst of a turmoil 
of accusations, justifications, and corrections 
—while all this is true, there are yet methods 
by which its history can be better preserved 
to us than that of almost any struggle of 
equal import. 

One of the last men from whom precedent 
would have led us to hope for it, and yet the 
very first man who seems fitted for the pe- 
culiar task he has accomplished, has taken a 
step which in his position required a degree 
of independence and boldness that should be 
properly understood, and in recording his 
own campaigns, from his own point of view, 
without mock-modesty and without egotism, 
has given us the first really great contribu- 
tion to the history of the war. So surpass- 





* Memoirs of General William T. Sherman. 
Written by Himself. 2 vols. New York: D. Ap- 
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ingly important is the book in this regard, 
that if in this review of it we seem to slight 
its unusually attractive and vivid personal 
reminiscences and sketches of earlier periods, 
we shall attempt no apology ; it is as a con- 
tribution to the war-history that General 
Sherman’s book will live, and as such we pre- 
fer to consider it here. 

We dislike, it is true, to be forced, in any 
review of the Memoirs, however brief, to pass 
over the very fresh and capitally told recol- 
lections of earlier times ; the reminiscences 
of the early days of California especially, 
when “ (July, 1847) what is now called San 
Francisco was called Yerba Buena;” when 
“a naval officer, Lieutenant Washington A. 
Bartlett, its first alealde, had caused it to be 
surveyed and laid out into blocks and lots, 
which were being sold at sixteen dollars a 
lot of fifty varas square ; the understanding 
being that no single person could purchase 
of the alcalde more than one in-lot of fifty 
varas, and one out-lot of a hundred varas;” 
and when young Sherman “felt actually in- 
sulted that he should think him such a fool 
as to pay money for propertyin such a horrid 
place as Yerba Buena, especially ridiculing 
his” (his friend Folsom’s) “ quarter of the 
city, then called Happy Valley.” 

Everybody will find an unusual freshness 
and vividness in this part of the book; in the 
charming nonchalance with which the young 
officers received the discovery of gold in the 
State ; in the clear picture of the divided au- 
thority and intrigue for control that prevailed 
in the half-military, half-civil government ; and 
in the personal adventures and expeditions 
of the hard-working captain and his fellows. 
As far as the mere personal charm of the 
Memoirs is concerned, this is one of the most 
attractive parts of the book; but we are com- 
pelled to leave it for the body of the narrative, 
which has a more than personal importance. 

In the spring of 1861, when the first 
stormy period set in, but was so little ad- 
vanced as to’ still leave room for two views as 
to the future, Colonel Sherman was, as he had 
been for nearly two years before, the superin- 
tendent of the Louisiana State Seminary of 
Learning and Military Academy, at Alexan- 
dria, Rapides Parish, in that State. He was 
the head of a military institution, in a South- 
ern State, and yet his views upon questions 
of national policy were so well and definitely 
known to the people about him that we find 
cause to wonder how they could be so un- 
justly distrusted as they were in the North 
at the beginning of his war-career. 

He had found an opportunity to express 
his opinion on slavery at a dinner in 1860, 
when he was asked to state his beliefs frank- 
ly. Though not like those of men who had 
long seen how sharply and decidedly the is- 
sue must be drawn, they are interesting: 


“T answered in effect that ‘ the people of 
Louisiana were hardly responsible for slavery, 
as they had inherited it; that I found two 
distinct conditions of slavery—domestic and 
field hands. The domestic slaves, employed 
by the families, were probably better treated 
than any slaves on earth; but the condition 
of the field-hands was different, depending 
more on the temper and disposition of their 
masters aud overseers than were those em- 
ployed about the house;’ and I went on to 











say that, ‘were I a citizen of Louisiana, and 
a member of the Legislature, I would deem it 
wise to bring the legal condition of the slaves 
more near the status of human beings under 
all Christian and civilized governments.’ 


“ What I said was listened to by all withr 
the most profound attention; and, when I 
was through, some one (I think it was Mr, 
Hyams) struck the table with his fist, making 
the glasses jingle, and said, ‘ By God, he is 
right!’ and at once he took up the debate, 
which went on, for an hour or more, on both 
sides with ability and fairness. Of course, I 
was glad to be thus relieved, because at the 
time all men in Louisiana were dreadfully ex- 
cited on questions affecting their slaves, who 
constituted the bulk of their wealth, and 
without whom they honestly believed that 
cotton, sugar, and rice, could not be culti- 
vated.” 


It may seem strange that it should have 
required any boldness to express, at that mo- 
ment, even such very mild theories as these; 
but those who remember the heat of the is- 
sue, though they may hold this language 
lukewarm, know that it required the inven- 
tive of very strong conviction to make a man 
so circumstanced speak even thus plainly. 
That these were Colonel Sherman’s opinions 
at this time, his whole course shows; he 
shared a common prejudice of army men 
against everybody and every thing connected 
with politics; he looked upon the slavery 
question as a purely political issue, and re- 
garded it with a feeling which it is difficult 
for political students to understand. 

But affairs now made rapid progress tow- 
ard an issue which could no longer be mis- 
taken ; and, however insufficient the North 
may have held Sherman’s declarations re- 
garding slavery, they found him speaking 
with no uncertain sound when, a little before 
the state of Louisiana passed its ordinance 
of secession, he wrote the following letter to 
Governor Moore : 

“ Louisiana STaTE SEMINARY OF LEARNING AND 
Miutrary AcapEmy, January 18, 1861. t 
“ Governor Tuomas 0. Moorr, Baton Rouge, 

Louisiana, 

“Sir: As I occupy a quasi-military po- 
sition under the laws of the State, I deem it 
proper to acquaint you that I accepted such 
position when Lovisiana was a State in the 
Union, and when the motto of this seminary 
was inserted in marble over the main door: 
‘ By the liberality of the General Government 
of the United States. The Union—esfo per- 

tua.’ 

“ Recent events foreshadow a great change, 
and it becomes all men to choose. If Lou- 
isiana withdraw from the Federal Union, I 
prefer to maintain my allegiance to the Con- 
stitution as long as a fragment of it survives; 
and my longer stay here would be wrong in 
every sense of the word. 

“Tn that event, I beg you will send or ap- 
point some authorized agent to take charge 
of the arms and munitions of war belonging 
to the State, or advise me what disposition to 
make of them. 

“And, furthermore, as president of the 
Board of Supervisors, I beg you to take im- 
mediate steps to relieve me as superintend- 
ent, the moment the State determines to se- 
cede, for on no earthly account will I do any 
act or think any thought hostile to or in de- 
fiance of the old Government of the United 
States. 

“With great respect, 
“Your obedient servant, 
“W. T. Suerman, Superintendent,” 
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It is a singular commentary on the effect 
of great excitements upon even the most rea- 
sonable of communities to think that this is 
the man whose attitude at the beginning of 
the war was considered “ doubtful.” 

In a private letter sent to Governor Moore 
with the official communication given above, 
thiere is a sentence through which we can 
follow the whole course of Sherman’s mind 
at this crisis; he says: “I have never been 
a politician, and, therefore, undervalue the 
excited feelings and opinions of present rui- 
ers; but 1 do think, if this people cannot 
execute a form of government like the pres- 
ent, that a worse one will result.” 

Colonel Sherman’s resignation was ac- 
cepted with every expression of esteem ; and 
soon after he rejoined his family at Lancas- 
ter, Ohio. In speaking of this, his feeling 
about “the politicians” again appears: “ It 
looked like the end of my career, for I did 
not suppose that ‘civil war’ could give me 

an employment that would provide for the 
family. I thought, and may have said, that 
the national crisis had been brought about 
by the politicians, and, as it was upon us, 
they ‘ might fight it out.’ Therefore, when I 
turned North from New Orleans, I felt more 
disposed to look to St. Louis for a home, and 
to Major Turner to find me employment, than 
to tke public service.” 

It is singular to find him, with these ideas, 
more truly appreciative of what was coming 
than nine in ten of the men about him. He 
went to Washington, and says of his visit there: 
“Mr. Lincoln had just been installed, and 
the newspapers were filled with rumors of 
every kind indicative of war; the chief act 
of interest was that Major Robert Anderson 
had taken by night into Fort Sumter all the 
troops garrisoning Charleston Harbor, and 
that he was determined to defend it against 
the demands of the State of South Carolina 
and of the Confederate States. I must have 
reached Washington about the 10th of March. 
I found my brother there, just appointed 
senator in place of Mr. Chase, who was in 
the cabinet, and I have no doubt my opin- 
ions, thoughts, and feelings, wrought up by 
the events in Louisiana, seemed to him gloomy 
and extravagant. About Washington I saw 
but few signs of preparation, though the 
Southern senators and representatives were 
daily sounding their threats on the floors 
of Congress, and were publicly withdraw- 
ing to join the Confederate Congress at 
Montgomery. Even in the War Department 
and about the public offices there was open, 
unconcealed talk, amounting to high-treason.” 

During this stay in Washington, Sherman 
visited the President, being introduced by the 
senator, who spoke of his brotber’s recent 
arrival from Louisiana : 


“¢ Ah!’ said Mr. Lincoln, ‘how are they 
getting along down there?’ I said, ‘ They 
think they are gettidg along swimmingiy— 
they are preparing for war.’ ‘Oh, well!’ 
said he, ‘I guess we'll manage to keep house.’ 
I was silenced, said no more to him, and we 
soon left. I was sadly disappointed, and re- 
member that I broke out on John, d—ning 
the politicians generally, saying, ‘ You have 
got things in a hell of a fix, and you may get 
them out as you best can,’ adding that the 
country was sleeping on a volcano that might 


burst forth at any minute, but that I was 
going to St. Louis to take care of my family, 
and would have no more to do with it. John 
begged me to be more patient, but I said I 
would not; that I had no time to wait, that I 
was off for St. Louis ; and off I went.” 


We have traced with some care the pe- 
culiar processes of mind which General Sher- 
man passed through at this period, and which 
finally led him to settle himself quietly, in 
the very heat of the crisis, as a railway presi- 
dent in St. Louis—because they were typical 
of the state of feeling of most officers of the 
regular army at the beginning of the strug- 
gle, and point directly—though we shall not 
go into detail upon this matter—at one of 
the great evils which linger among much 
good in the West Point training, and espe- 
cially tainted the spirit of army men in the 
days ante bellum. 

We cannot linger so long over Sherman’s 
interval of quieter St. Louis lite—if a life in 
St. Louis at that time could be called quiet in 
any sense. The general’s description of the 
state of public feeling, and especially his 
picture of the Camp Jackson attack, give de- 
cidedly the opposite impression. 

More important events now followed rap- 
idly ; his part in the war itself was about to 
begin. Sherman's own account is as concise 
as may be: 


“The bombardment of Fort Sumter, which 
was announced by telegraph, began April 
12th, and ended on the 14th. We then knew 
that the war was actually begun, and, though 
the South was openly, manifestly, the ag- 
gressor, yet her friends and apologists in- 
sisted that she was simply acting on a justi- 
fiable defensive, and that, in the forcible 
seizure of the public forts within her limits, 
the people were acting with reasonable pru- 
dence and foresight. Yet neither party seemed 
willing to invade, or cross the border. Davis, 
who ordered the bombardment of Sumter, 
knew the temper of his people well, and fore- 
saw that it would precipitate the action of 
the border States; for almost immediately 
Virginia, North Carolina, Arkansas, and Ten- 
nessee, followed the lead of the cotton States, 
and conventions were deliberating in Ken- 
tucky and Missouri. 

“On the night of Saturday, April 6th, I 
received the following dispatch : 


“* Wasnineton, April 6, 1861. 
“* Major W. T, Swerman: 

“* Will you accept the chief clerkship of 
the War Department? We will make you 
Assistant Secretary of War when Congress 
meets. M. Buatr, Postmaster-General.’ 


“To which I replied by telegraph Monday 
morning : ‘I cannot accept ;’ and by mail as 
follows : 

“* Orrice St. Louis RamrRoap Company, 
Monday, April 8, 1861. t 
“* Hon, M. Buatr, Washington, D. C.: 

“*T received, about nine o’clock Saturday 
night, your telegraph dispatch, which I have 
this moment answered, “‘ I cannot accept.” 

“*T have quite a large family, and when I 
resigned my place in Louisiana, on account 
of secession, I had no time to lose; and, 
therefore, after my hasty visit to Washing- 
ton, where I saw no chance of employment, I 
came to St. Louis, have accepted a place in 
this company, have rented a house, and in- 
curred other obligations, so that I am not at 
liberty to change. 

“*T thank you for the compliment con- 
tained in your offer, and assure you that I 


most impossible task of governing this dis- 
tracted and anarchical people. 
“* Yours truly, 
“°W. T. Surman.’ 


* “T was afterward told that this letter 
gave offense, and that some of Mr. Lincoln’s 
cabinet concluded that I, tov, would prove 
false to the country.” 


But he was not allowed to rest with this, 
His friends and popular opinion would not 
let him bide his time as he then believed 
necessary ; and, a little later, he says : 


“ Finding that even my best friends were 
uneasy as to my political status, on the 8th 
of May I addressed the following official let- 
ter to the Secretary of War: 


“* OrricEe oF St. Lovis Rartroap Company, 
May 8, 1861. 
““* Hon. 8. Cameron, Secretary of War, Wash- 

ington, D. C. 

““* Dear Sir: I hold myself now, as al- 
ways, prepared to serve my country in the 
capacity for which I was trained. I did not 
and will not volunteer for three months, be- 
cause I cannot throw my family on the cold 
charity of the world. But for the three-years’ 
call, made by the President, an officer can 
prepare his command and do good service. 

“*T will not volunteer as a soldier, be- 
cause, rightfully or wrongfully, I feel unwill- 
ing to take a mere private’s place, and, hav- 
ing for many years lived in California and 
Louisiana, the men are not well enough ac- 
quainted with me to elect me to my appro- 





priate place. 

“*Should my services be needed, the rec- 
ords of the War Department will enable you 
to designate the station in which I can ren- 
der most service. 

“* Yours truly, 
“*W. T. Surman.’ ” 


This letter was speedily followed by his 
appointment to the colonelcy of the Thir- 
teenth Regular Infantry (May 14, 1861), and 
by his immediate departure for Washington, 
where General Scott did not send him to his 
regiment, but retained him for inspection 
duty. With this, we arrive at the history 
of that active participation in the events of 
the war which has led us to call him the 
man best qualified to make the first contri- 
bution to its history. 

He feels the importance of his record: 


“ And now,” he says, “ that, in these notes, 
I have fairly reached the period of the civil 
war, which ravaged our country from 1861 to 
1865—an event involving a conflict of pas- 
sion, of prejudice, and of arms, that has de- 
veloped results which, for better or worse, 
have left their mark 6n the world’s history— 
I feel that I tread on delicate ground. 

“T bave again and again been invited to 
write a history of the war, or to record for 
publication my personal recollections of it, 
with large offers of money therefor; all of 
which I have heretofore declined, because the 
truth is not always palatable, and should not 
always be told. Many of the actors in the 
grand drama still live, and they and their 
friends are quick to controversy, which should 
be avoided. Thegreat end of peace has been 
attained, with little or no change in our form 
of government, and the duty of all good men 
is to allow the passions of that period to sub- 
side, that we may direct our physical and 
mental labor to repair the waste of war, and 
to engage in the greater task of continuing 
our hitherto wonderful national develop- 
ment.” 


This feeling is a wide-spread one—perhaps 
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the natural one—among men who really 
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fought and suffered in the great struggle; 
but there are two ways of “‘ forgetting the 
war ;’’ and only advocates of the sentimen- 
tal and false way can regret that Sherman 
overcame his hesitation. We have been in 
danger of losing much through the well- 
meaning absurdity talked upon this subject; 
we have reason to be thankful that we have 
not lost these records, 
Now we are in medias res at once: 


“The temper of Congress and the people 
would not permit the slow and methodical 
preparation desired by General Scott; and 
the ery of ‘On to Richmond!’ which was 
shared by the volunteers, most of whom had 
only engaged for ninety days, forced General 
Scott to hasten his preparations, and to order 
a general advance about the middle of July. 
McDowell was to move from the defenses of 
Washington, and Patterson from Martins- 
burg. In the organization of McDowell’s 
army into divisions and brigades, Colonel 
David Hunter was assigned to command the 
Second Division, and I was ordered to take 
eommand of his former brigade, which was 
composed of five regiments in position in and 
about Fort Corcoran, and on the ground op- 
posite Georgetown. I assumed command on 
the 30th of June, and proceeded at once to 
prepare it for the general advance. My com- 
mand constituted the Third Brigade of the 
First Division, which division was commanded 
by Brigadier-General Daniel Tyler, a graduate 
of West Point, but who had seen little or no 
actual service. I applied to General Mc- 
Dowell for some staff-officers, and he gave 
me, as adjutant-general, Lieutenant Piper, of 
the Third Artillery, and, as aide-de-camp, 
Lieutenant McQuesten, a fine young cavalry- 
officer, fresh from West Point. 

“T selected for the field the Thirteenth 
New York, Colonel Quimby; the Sixty-ninth 
New York, Colonel Corcoran; the Seventy- 
ninth New York, Colonel Cameron; and the 
Second Wisconsin, Lieutenant-Colonel Peck. 
These were all good, strong, volunteer regi- 
ments, pretty well commanded; and I had 
reason to believe that I had one of the best 
brigades in the whole army.” * 

The military operations just before Bull 
Run are briefly touched upon; we will not 
Tecapitulate them here; and then General 
Sherman gives us the first opportunity to 
judge of his power in that most difficult of 
tasks—the description of a battle. 

He republishes, first of all, his dispatch 
written at the time, and fully detailing the 
military aspects of the engagement. It seems 
singularly graphic and strong, after this lapse 
of time; but we must leave it to readers of 
the volume—even extracts would consume 
too much of the space at our command—and 
restrict ourselves to the pithy comments con- 
tained in that summing up which is perhaps 
the most valuable of all the valuable matter 
of the chapter. 

“Tt is now generally admitted that it was 


one of the best-planned battles of the war, 
but one of the worst fought. Our men had 





* General Sherman is not especially tender 
with the newly-fledged volunteer officer of this 
Period. Speaking of the Second Wisconsin, he 
says: “The actual colonel was Dr. Coon, a good- 
hearted gentleman, who knew no more of the mili- 
tary art than a child; whereas his lieutenant-colo- 
nel, Peck, had been to West Point, and knew the 
drill. Preferring that the latter should remain in 


command of the regiment, I put Colonel Coon on 
my personal staff, which reconciled the difficulty.” 
The colonel afterward did capital service, by- 





the-way, as a staff-officer. 


been told so often at home that all they had 
to do was to make a bold appearance, and 
the rebels would run; and nearly all of us 
for the first time then heard the sound of 
cannon and muskets in anger, and saw the 
bloody scenes common to all battles, with 
which we were soon to be familiar. We had 
good organization, good men, but no cohe- 
sion, no real discipline, no respect for au- 
thority, no real knowledge of war. 

“ Both armies were fairly defeated, and, 
whichever had stood fast, the other would 
have run. Though the North was over- 
whelmed with mortification and shame, the 
South really had not much to boast of, for in 
the three or four hours of fighting their or- 
ganization was so broken up that they did 
not and could not follow our army, when it 
was known to be in a state of disgraceful and 
causeless flight. It is easy to criticise a bat- 
tle after it is over, but all now admit that 
none others, equally raw in war, could have 
done better than we did at Bull Run; and the 
lesson of that battle should not be lost on a 
people like ours.” 


One piece of description we cannot re- 
sist quoting; not only because it is typical 
of the vigorous, active style of the book, but 
because it illustrates so perfectly the early 
difficulties of the war. It is a passage in the 
story of the retreat : 


“ A slow, mizzling rain had set in, and prob- 
ably a more gloomy day never presented it- 
self. All organization seemed to be at an end ; 
but I and my staff labored hard to collect our 
men into their proper companies and into 
their former camps, and, on the 23d of July, 
I moved the Second Wisconsin and Seventy- 
ninth New York closer in to Fort Corcoran, 
and got things in better order than I had ex- 
pected. Of course, we took it for granted 
that the rebels would be on our heels, and 
we accordingly prepared to defend our posts. 
By the 25th I had collected all the materials, 
made my report, and had my brigade about 
as well governed as any in that army; al- 
though most of the ninety-day men, especially 
the Sixty-ninth, had become extremely tired 
of the war, and wanted to go home. Some 
of them were so mutinous, at one time, that 
I had Ayres’s battery to unlimber, threaten- 
ing, if they dared to leave camp without or- 
ders, I would open fire on them. Drills and 
the daily exercises were resumed, and I or- 
dered that at the three principal roll-calls the 
men should form ranks with belts and mus- 
kets, and that they should keep their ranks 
until I, in person, had received the re- 
ports and had dismissed them. The Six- 
ty-ninth still occupied Fort Corcoran, and 
one morning, after reveille, when I had 
just received the report, had dismissed the 
regiment, and was leaving, I found my- 
self in a crowd of men crossing the draw- 
bridge on their way to a barn close by, where 
they had their sinks; among them was an 
officer, who said: ‘Colonel, I am going to 
New York to-day. What can I do for you?’ 
I answered: ‘How can you go to New York ? 
I do not remember to have signed a leave 
for you.’ He said,‘ No; he did not want 
a leave. He had engaged to serve three 
months, and had already served more than 
that time. If the Government did not in- 
tend to pay him, he could afford to lose the 
money ; that he was a lawyer, and had neg- 
lected his business long enough, and was 
then going home.’ I noticed that a good 
many of the soldiers had paused about us to 
listen, and knew that, if this officer could 
defy me, they also would. So I turned on 
him sharp, and said: ‘Captain, this ques- 
tion of your term of service has been sub- 
mitted to the rightful authority, and the de- 
cision has been published in orders. You 
are a soldier, and must submit to orders till 











If you attempt 
to leave without orders it will be mutiny, and 


you are properly discharged. 


I will shoot you like a dog! Go back into 
the fort now, instantly, and don’t dare to 
leave without my consent.’ I had on an 
overcoat, and may have had my hand about 
the breast, for he looked at me hard, paused 
a moment, and then turned back into the fort. 
The men scattered, and I returned to the 
house where I was quartered, close by.” 


The military movements of the summer 
went on; it would be useless to attempt to 
follow here, no matter how briefly, the de- 
tail of the book. An opinion of the writer 
makes a salient point here and there ; one 
of these is important —the first judgment 
given of a fellow-officer—and we quute the 
brief comment in passing to other things : 


“ August was passing, and the troops 
were pouring in from all quarters ; General 
McClellan told me he intended to organize an 
army of a hundred thousand men, with one 
hundred field-batteries, and I still hoped he 
would come on our side of the Potomac, 
pitch his tent, and prepare for real hard 
work, but his headquarters still remained in 
a house in Washington City. I then thought, 
and still think, that was a fatal mistake. His 
choice as generel-in-chief at that time was 
fully justified by his high reputation in the 
army and the country, and, if he then had 
any political views or ambition, I surely did 
not suspect it.” ... 


On the 24th of August Sherman was as- 
signed to the Department of the Cumberland, 
under the command of General Robert An- 
derson. He started for the West, saw Fre- 
mont at St. Louis, and reached Louisville 
early in September. The first period of 
great responsibility in his career had begun. 
In October the command devolved upon him. 
He says: 

“The daily correspondence between Gen- 
eral Halleck and myself satisfied me that the 
worry and harassment at Louisville were ex- 
hausting his strength and health, and that 
he would soon leave. Ona telegraphic sum- 
mons from him, about the 5th of Uctober, I 
went down to Louisville, when General An- 
derson said he could not stand the mental 
torture of his command any longer, and that 
he must go away, or it would kill him. On 
the 8th of October he actually published an 
order relinquishing the command, and, by 
reason of my seniority, I had no alternative 
but to assume command, though much against 
the grain, and in direct violation of Mr. Lin- 
coln’s promise to me. I am certain that, in 
my earliest communication to the War De- 
partment, I renewed the expression of my 
wish to remain in a subordinate position, 
and that I received the assurance that Briga- 
dier-General Buell would soon arrive from 
California, and would be sent to relieve me.” 


The situation was a singular one —it 
seems to us at this later day an amazing one. 
The whole centre of the West, a point of 
absolutely vital importance in the line of our 
defense (for it was then really a line of de- 
fense), was left to Sherman’s care, and he had 
been assigned—eighteen thousand men! At 
the Capital attention was concentrated upon 
other points, counsels were divided, repeated 
calls gained no attention, and it would not 
have needed a particularly weak man to have 
lapsed into a state of such utter discourage- 
ment as to have practically unfitted him for 
even beginning the great work before hin— 
knowing that to complete it even far enough 
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to secure the merest safety for the time, he 
must trust rather to the weakness and inde- 


cision of the enemy in his front than toany | "”’ A 
. | ceived no orders, no reénforcements, not a 


strength of his own. 


“Conscious of our weakness,” says Gen- 
eral Sherman, “I was unnecessarily unhappy, 
and doubtless exhibited it too much to those 
near me; but it did seem to me that the 


Government at Washington, intent on the | 


larger preparations of Fremont in Missouri, 
and McClellan in Washington, actually ig- 
nored us in Kentucky.” 


At this moment Mr. Cameron, the Secre- 


tary of War, passed eastward through Louis- | 
Sherman seized the | 
opportunity to lay before him what no other | 


ville to Washington. 


man in the country appeared even to have be- 


gun to comprehend; and the account of their | 


interview, as Mr. Cameron lay ill upon his bed 
at the Galt House, is among the most remark- 
able passages in this remarkable portion of 
Sherman’s record. Laying the state of the case 
before the Secretary, the general found his 
facts gieeted with surprise and incredulity. 
Here is one of the most striking passages : 


“In vhe general conversation which fol- 
lowed, I remember taking a large map of 
the United States, and assuming the people 
of the whale South to be in rebellion, that 
our task was to subéue them, showed that 
McClellan was on the ft, having a frontage 
of less than a hundr +d miles, and Fremont 
the right, sbout the same; whereas I, the 
centre, had from the Big Sandy to Paducah, 
over three hundred niles of frontier; that 
McClellan had «a hw,fred thousand men, Fre- 
mont sixty thousaud, whereas to me had only 
been allotted avout eighteen thousand. I 
argued that, for the purpose of defense, we 


should have sixty thousand men at once, and | 


for offense would need two hundred thousand 
before we were done. Mr. Cameron, who 
still lay on the bed, threw up bis hands and 
exclaimed, ‘Great God! where are they to 
come from?’ I asserted that there were 
plenty of men at the North, ready and willing 
to come, if he would only accept their ser- 
vices; for it was notorious that regiments 
had been formed in all the Northwestern 


States, whose services had been refused by | 


the War Department, on the ground that 
they would not be needed. We discussed 
all these matters fully, in the most friendly 
spirit, and I thought I had aroused Mr. Cam- 
eron to a realization of the great war that 
was before us, and was in fact upon us. I 
heard him tell General Thomas to make a 
note of our conversation, that he might at- 
tend to my requests on reaching Washing- 
ton. We all spent the evening together 
agreeably in conversation, many Union citi- 
zens calling to pay their respects, and the 
next morning early we took the train for 
Frankfort; Mr. Cameron and party going on 
to Cincinnati and Washington, and I to Camp 











| word of encouragement or relief. 


Dick Robinson to see General Thomas and | 


the troops there.” 


Those who have the events of the war 
freshly in mind will remember Sherman's 


reward for what now seems so intelligible | 


and so officer-like. 
sane! 
officer to ask for “two hundred thousand 


He was reported—in- 


| My position therefore was simply unbearable, 
| and it is probable I resented the cruel insult 


with language of intense feeling. Still I re- 


About 
November Ist, General McClellan was ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief of all the armies 
in the field, and by telegraph called for a 
report from me.” 


This report is given, amply sustaining the 
previous representations; but the rumor was 


| very long in dying. 


Relief to Sherman personally was slow in 
coming, but it came at last: 

“ Brigadier-General Don Carlos Buell ar- 
rived at Louisville about the middle of No- 
vember, with orders to relieve me, and I was 
transferred for duty to the Department of 


Missouri, and ordered to report in person to | 


Major-General H. W. Halleck at St. Louis. I 


| accompanied General Buell to the camp at 


Nolin, where he reviewed and inspected the 
camp and troops under the command of Gen- 
eral A. McD. McCook, and on our way back 
General Buell inspected the regiment of Haz- 
zard at Elizabethtown. I then turned over 
my command to him, and took my departure 
for St. Louis.” 


This relief from immediate great respon- 


sibility was not, however, a relief in other | 


ways: 


“ At the time I was so relieved I thought, | 


of course, it was done in fulfillment of Mr. Lin- 
coln's promise to me, and as a necessary re- 


sult of my repeated demand for the fulfill- | 


ment of that promise; but I saw and felt, and 
was of course deeply moved to observe, the 
manifest belief that there was more or less 
of truth in the rumor that the cares, per- 
plexities, and anxiety of the situation had 
unbalanced my judgmentand mind. Still, on 
a review of the only official documents before 


the War Department at the time, it was cruel | 
for a Secretary of War to give a tacit ere- | 


dence to a rumor which probably started 


without his wish or intention, yet through his | 


instrumentality. Of course I could not deny 
the fact, and had to submit to all its painful 
consequences for months ; and, moreover, I 
could not hide from myself that many of the 
officers and soldiers subsequently placed un- 


der my command looked at me askance and | 


with suspicion. Indeed, it was not until the 
following April that the battle of Shiloh gave 
me personally the chance to redeem my good 
name.” 


Before passing to the spring campaign we 
will note but one more passage; it is note- 
worthy not only as a part of the whole nar- 
rative, but as a giving of credit where credit 
is most due: 


“Though it was mid-winter, General Hal- | 
| leck was pushing his‘ preparations most vig- | 


orously, and surely he brought order out of 
chaos in St. Louis with commendable energy. 
I remember, one night, sitting in his room, on 


| the second floor of the Planters’ House, with | 


him and General Cullum, his chief of staff, 
talking of things generally, and the subject 
then was of the much-talked-of ‘ advance,’ as 
soon as the season would permit. Most peo- 


| ple urged the movement down the Mississippi 


What but insanity could impel an | 


River; but Generals Polk and Pillow had a 


' large rebel force, with heavy guns in a very 


men,” as the rumors phrased it, “ for the de- | 


fense of Kentucky? ” 


“The authority given for this report,” 
says General Sherman, with natural bitter- 
ness, “was stated to be the Secretary of 
War himself, Mr. Cameron, who never, to my 
knowledge, took pains to affirm or deny it. 


strong position, at Columbus, Kentucky, 
about eighteen miles below Cairo. Commo- 


dore Foote had his gunboat fleet at Cairo; ; 


and General U. S. Grant, who commanded the 
district, was collecting a large force at Padu- 
eah, Cairo, and Bird’s Point. 
leck had a map on his table, with a large pen- 
cil in his hand, and asked, ‘ Where is the rebel 


General Hal- | 


| line?’ Cullum drew the pencil through Bow- 
ling Green, Forts Donelson and Henry, and 
Columbus, Kentucky. ‘That is their line,’ 
said Halleck. ‘Now, where is the proper 
place to break it?’ And either Cullum or I 
said, ‘ Naturally the centre.’ Halleck drew a 
line perpendicular to the other, near its mid- 
dle, and it coincided nearly with the general 
course of the Tennessee River; and he said, 
*That’s the true line of operations.’ This 
occurred more than a month before General 
Grant began the movement, and, as he was 
subject to General Halleck’s orders, I have 
always given Halleck the full credit for that 
movement, which was skillful, successful, and 
extremely rich in military results; indeed, it 
was the first real success on our side in the 
civil war.” 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


HE Home Journal would have saved it- 
self no little space had it read with 





; greater care our article of May 8th, in re- 


sponse to remarks of its own on the free- 
dom of women in the choice of pursuits, 
The Home Journal writer makes a point that 
all our reasoning in the matter would apply 
to men as well as to women. He seems to 
, think that we were applying rules and enfor- 
cing restrictions to one sex and permitting the 
other absolute freedom, whereas we distinct- 
ly said that woman “ rests, just as the other sex 
| does, under the obligations of natural and 
moral laws.” But we do claim that “ natural 
and moral laws” enforce upon women other 
restrictions than they do upon men, and more 
numerous ones, and that it is entirely com- 
petent for men to discuss the nature of those 
restrictions, and to have their opinions in re- 
gard tothem. It was claimed by the Home 
Journal, and is claimed by many others, that 
| women in the choice of a profession should 

be limited solely by their inclinations or their 
Our argument was, that inasmuch as 





tastes. 
the welfare of the whole community is largely 
dependent upon the welfare of women, that as 
maternity fills so large and important a place 
in the life of woman and in the social ar- 
rangement, the question of the fitness of 
certain avocations for the female sex is 
legitimately and rightly a subject for the 
investigation of men—who are not distinet 
from women in their life or their duties, but 
have a relation to them that constitutes the 
two sexes really social units. The assump- 
tion of the Home Journal writer that the re- 
strictions and obligations and privileges of 
| the two sexes are the same, we wholly deny. 
To assert otherwise is to declare that two dis- 
similar things are without differences. Wom- 
en are different from men physiologically, 
mentally, morally, functionally; they have 
a different place naturally, and should have 
it socially; they have different duties, dif- 
ferent privileges, different capacities ; their 
duties, privileges, restrictions, obligations, 
are to be studied exclusivlely in their rela- 
tion to the welfare of society as a whole, on 
their own basis, and by their own laws, 
| and not by comparison with the duties, priv- 
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ileges, restrictions, or obligations, that Na- | 


ture and society bestow or impose upon men. 
What is different is different, and will remain 
different, despite conventions, platforms, and 
high-sounding theories. In our previous ar- 
ticle we did not enter at all into the question 
as to what these duties and restrictions are. 
We did not name a single pursuit which wom- 
en ought not to enter; we simply claimed 
the right of the community “ to investigate 
the facts; to search, compare, analyze, dis- 
cuss; and, if the result of the investigation 
prove that any given activity is hurtful in its 
effects to the large, ample, and free develop- 
ment of woman as woman, then she is bound 
to abide by the result.”” And is she not ? 
But we are asked why men, who have the 
function of paternity, are not bound by the 
same laws? Now, the vigor of men is much 
more commonly destroyed by their habits 
than by their avocations; no man has the 
right to become a parent who is dissipated ; 
but the work of the world must be done, and 
it may be done by the male sex with far less 
physical injury than by the female sex. Avo- 
cations that cause no perceptible drain upon 
masculine vigor are often peculiarly hurtful 
towomen. A man may stand all day with- 
out evil consequences ; a woman cannot do 


so. A prolonged task that might render a ; 


woman an invalid for life would merely ex- 
haust a man for a day. Our theory in re- 
gard to the occupations of the female does 
not pertain solely to the intellectual ones. 
Women of all ranks have supremely the right 
of rest, and society should be so ordered that, 
while woman enjoyed abundance of physical 
and mental activity, she should be enabled 
to adjust those activities to the laws of her 
being. 


Tue Home Journal article referred to above 
closes with the assertion that woman’s right 
to culture and intellectual activity is as ab- 
solute as man’s right to them. We are 
not aware that any sensible man has de- 
nied it. But many sensible men may well 
weary of this clamor about woman’s “ intel- 
lectual activity,” which in nine cases out of 
ten simply means restless vanity. There are 
no laws or restrictions, legal, moral, or social, 
that restrain women in this “ intellectual ac- 
tivity.” They may, at their pleasure—lim- 
ited, of course, by their natural capacity— 
become philosophers, poets, novelists, his- 
torians, essayists, journalists, scientists, nat- 
uralists, inventors, painters, sculptors, musi- 
cians, singers, composers, lecturers, actress- 
es; they may become famous as thinkers, 
distinguished as conversationalists, and re- 
nowned for learning. The books are open to 
them, Nature is open to them ; in society they 
are absolute queens. They may acquire all 
the wisdom of the ancients and the moderns; 
they may search out the mysteries of life and 
Nature ; they may give to social intercourse 
an intellectual elevation it has hitherto never 





known. Endless, absolutely endless, are their 
opportunities for “ intellectual activity.” No 
legal, social, or moral law interposes the 
slightest obstacle. Literature has given us 
Jane Austen, Miss Edgeworth, Agnes Strick- 
land, Mrs. Hemans, Charlotte Bronté, George 
Sand, Mrs. Oliphant, Jean Ingelow, Mrs. 
Stowe, and a host of other admirable female 
writers; in art, there have been Angelica 
Kaufmann, Rosa Bonheur, and recently a 
whole array of capable women-workers ; Sid- 
dons, O'Neil, Ellen Tree, Rachel, Ristori, 
Cushman, have adorned the dramatic art; 
Malibran, Sontag, Jenny Lind, Alboni, Patti, 
Nilsson, and many others, have been a charm 
on the lyric stage; in truth, the intellectual 
and art branches of human effort fairly glit- 
ter with the names of women whose “ intel- 
lectual activity ’? quietly sought out the fields 
for which their genius fitted them, and in those 
fields speedily acquired “‘ name and fame.” 
All the fuss, and fret, and fever pertaining to 
this question come from those women who 
simply have no “ intellectual activity,’ but 
who are burnt up with diseased vanity, and 
imagine that there are royal roads to distine- 
tion which the men enjoy and the other sex are 
debarred from. Law, medicine, and politics, 
which these restless women—these women 
made up of nine parts vanity and one part in- 
dolence—hunger for, are really the last pur- 
suits that one with genuine “ intellectual 
activity ” would think of adopting. The irk- 
some and exacting duties of these professions 
keep the individual on a tread-mill ; they pre- 
vent study, they narrow the line of thought, 
they render almost impossible that high alti- 
tude of pure intellectuality which the sup- 
pressed female genius of the land thirsts for. 
Business is imposed upon every man in Amer. 
ica, to the great injury of his higher faculties ; 
itis not imposed upon every woman, and hence 
many of the “ subjugated sex,” as they are 
called, have an immensely better opportunity 
for study and intellectual progress than men 
have—such superior opportunity, indeed, that 
women, judging by this fact alone, ought to 
occupy the foremost place in all the higher 
intellectual fields of thought and effort. 

It is, therefore, entirely obvious that wom- 
en may be as intellectual as their capabilities 
will permit, without their mingling with the 
wrangles of the legislative chamber, usurp- 
ing the places of the judges on the bench, or 
devoting themselves to the high art of the 
suffrage. It is believed by many people that 
the admission of women into polities would 
be injurious to the community, would add 
confusion to political topics, would increase 
demagogism, and would greatly tend to break 
up that domestic classification by which 
now the household and the family are main- 
tained. In purely intellectual directions the 
paths are free to both sexes ; in certain po- 
litical and practical directions the woman has 
less freedom than the man, and this restric- 
tion is in no wise an arbitrary thing, but a 





natural and suitable product of essential dif- 
ferences in the social place of the two sexes. 
And let it be noted that, while women are 
clamoring for greater liberty in their “ intel- 
lectual activities,” the men at the same time 
are bitterly complaining of the indifference 
of women to so many subjects of political, 
scientific, or practical concern. 
cial intercourse we found women abounding 
with intellectual force, exhausting the oppor- 
tunities at their command, overflowing the 
bounds that restrict them with their surplus 
energy, we might well then be eager to make 
room for them in the courts, or at Washing- 
ton, and elsewhere; but, as society stands, 
it is obvious enough that women can find 
plenty of things at hand for the exercise of 
their “intellectual activities” without our 
remaking the laws of Nature or upheaving 
the foundations of society. 


If in our so- 


Is there such a thing as bonesty in the 
world? Does anybody believe that men and 
women exist anywhere who are controlled in 
all their actions by an honest regard for the 
interests of others? We should answer both 
these questions in the negative if we derived 
our knowledge of human nature solely from 
the utterances bearing upon them that are 
current in society and in literature. One 
might suppose, if he were reasoning in some 
place removed from the influence of the gen- 
eral public distrust, that there must be class- 
es of men wholly honorable in their dealings 
with their fellow-men. He would admit, per- 
haps, that all men are prone to bias of judg- 
ment in questions intimately identified with 
their own interests, but would nevertheless 
insist that fairness and honorableness char- 
acterize men of social position, if for no other 
reason than because it would be so disgrace- 
ful for it not to be so. Fully impressed with 
the theory that men of reputation are certain 
to conduct themselves reputably in all their 
transactions, this reasoner would be rather 
perplexed at the many intimations in all the 
journals impugning the honesty of this or 
that person, or this or that class. Let us 
suppose, for example, that our imaginary 
looker-on is concerned in art, and that he 
watches the doings of our various art-insti- 
tutions with interest. He assumes, of course, 
that the officers of these institutions must be 
men respected and trusted by the profession, 
inasmuch as they are placed in their posi- 
tions by their fellow-artists, and are com- 
monly those of long and recognized standing 
in their calling. All at once, however, glan- 
cing over the remarks of a reputable periodi- 
cal upon the annual exhibition of one of these 
institutions, he reads with surprise that dis- 
honorable and unfair conduct is suspected 
of their managers. He finds it very plainly 
intimated that the committee having in charge 
the arrangement and placing of the pictures 
are governed in the discharge of their duties 
by personal hostilities and professional rival- 
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ries. “ What a good thing,” runs a para- 
graph of this nature, which is purporting to 
be quoting the remark of an artistic observer 
—‘* what a good thing it would be if the hang- 
ing-committee could be selected from artists 
who offer no pictures for exhibition!" and 
then adds: “It is a mysterious remark. 
What does it mean?” Of course, this is sim- 
ply an insinuation that the committee of ar- 
tists who direct the hanging of the pictures 
are dishonest and dishonorable—that they 
take advantage of their position to give un- 
due prominence to their own productions, 
and undue obscurity to those of their rivals ; 
that they are wholly faithless to their trusts 
in permitting personal considerations to in- 
fluence their decisions. And yet, the com- 
mittee against which these accusations are 
made is composed of well-known artists, of 
men of reputation and consideration, of men 
courted by society and associated with by 
the best people in the country. Now, an in- 
sinua:ion like this is either the grossest cal- 
umny, or else the questions we began by 
asking are answered, and there is no such 
thing as honesty in the world. But, can we 
believe it? Can we suppose for a moment 
that, if a hanging-committee were composed 
of Mr. Church, Mr. Page, and Mr. Gifford 
(and the committees of the Academy of De- 
sign are commonly composed of men quite 
as eminent), these gentlemen would im- 
mediately go to work to get all their own 
pictures in first-rate positions, and to place 
dangerous rivals in very bad positions ?—in 
short, do we believe that men of high and 
honorable reputation, when transformed into 
committee - men, would at once disregard 
every dictate of honor, and show them- 
selves us nothing better than knaves? Most 
assuredly we do not believe it, and hence 
why do we permit ourselves to utter or re- 
peat insinuations that mean just this thing ? 





A senriss of lectures on Charles Dickens, 
delivered within the sedate precincts of the 
Sorbonne, by one of the most famous of 
French professors, is certainly a significant 
literary event. The lecture-room of the Sor- 
bonne has been accustomed to dissertations 
of a quite different kind. Its memories are 
of Guizot, solemnly laying down philosophi- 
cal rules by which to read history and its les- 
sons; of Royer Collard, dilating with an en- 
thusiasm on theories of political economy in 
which but few of his hearers, perhaps, followed 
him ; of Cousin, treating of moral philosophy 
clearly and vigorously, but at wearisome 
length, and disdainful of the graces of rhet- 
oric with which some men know how to 
lighten the most prosaic of topics. M. Taine 


has already given the French a taste for the 
masterpieces of English literature; and the 
Paris publishers have noted a marked in- 
crease in the sales of French translations of 
English works since the appearance of his 
great review. 


M. Méziéres, Professor of For- 








eign Literature at the Sorbonne, bids fair to 
rival Taine as an English scholar and an ex- 
pounder of English letters. He has, indeed, 
a sort of hereditary right to descant upon 
this subject, for his father was the first to 
translate “ Pickwick;” and although the 
translation is, in some respects, very funny 
indeed, it gives the French some idea of 
Dickens’s peculiar humor. M. Méziéres’s 
lectures are thronged; they are listened to 
with rapt interest; and the Sorbonne stu- 
dents have taken to reading “ Pickwick ” 
with all zeal. The professor deals less with 
Dickens’s literary qualities, however, than 
with his efforts as a social reformer. In fol- 
lowing this phase of Dickens’s labors, he be- 
comes enthusiastic, and goes so far as to de- 
clare that while his exposures of maladminis- 
tration in the law-courts, the poorhouses, 
parish relief, and debtors’ prisons, were tinged 
with pardonable exaggeration, they had 
much truth in them, and were so effective 
“that the English can proudly declare that 
the evils no longer exist.” The English will 
hear this with surprise. As a matter of 
fact, Dickens’s novels did stir up much indig- 
nation, and resulted in some spasmodic re- 
forms; but many of the evils which he so 
boldly exposed still continue to exist. Chan- 
cery suits are still drawn out to preposterous 
lengths ; and, as a London paper frankly says, 
“many of the poor-law grievances animad- 
verted upon in ‘Oliver Twist’ continue to 
flourish in the rankest luxuriance at the 
present moment. It is also pointed out that, 
in some cases at least, Dickens’s writings 
did not originate the reforms at which they 
aimed, but came in aid of suggestions al- 
ready made. The horrors of the Fleet and 
the Marshalsea, so vividly painted in “ Pick- 
wick” and “ Little Dorrit,” had already been 
recognized, before Dickens was heard of, by 
Lord Brougham, a man not yet sufficiently 
appreciated. He it was who carried the abo- 
lition of imprisonment for debt on mesne 
process. M. Méziéres goes so fur as to say 
that the three levers which move British so- 
ciety are Parliament, the press, and the nov- 
el; but this seems to be giving fiction a very 
exaggerated rank in influence; though the 
influence of the novel is doubtless great. 





Ossotete laws, remaining on the stat- 
ute-book, often place a community at the 
mercy of the caprice and idiosyncrasies of 
individuals. Why laws which are assumed 
to be “ dead letters ” are kept on the statute- 
book, it is for legislators to answer; but 
nothing can be more absurd than to leave 
them there because they are there, for such 
neglect reflects upon the wisdom and dignity 
of law itself. The London public have just 
had a taste of the result of digging up and 
galvanizing an old law, still existing, but 
wellnigh forgotten. According to it, the fa- 
mous “‘ Sundays at the Zoo.,” that we hear 
so much about, are “disorderly” in the eye 





of justice; the Sunday openings of the 
Brighton Aquarium come under the same 
stigma. This law, passed nearly a hundred 
years ago, declares that “any house or place 
kept open for entertainment or amusement 
during any part of Sunday, and to which 
people are admitted by payment, shall be 
deemed a disorderly house,” and its keeper is 
liable to a heavy fine. Now the act has been 
broken a thousand times, and nobody has 
paid any heed to it; as, according to modern 
ideas, rational, sober, and instructive amuse- 
ment, like that of going to the aquarium, is 
not improper on a Sunday. But of a sudden 
a gentleman of very positive and stringent 
views makes his appearance, sues the aqua- 
rium proprietors for keeping a “ disorderly 
house,” falls back upon this old act, and res- 
cues it from a proper oblivion. The judges, 
with the act thrust before their noses, cannot 
say him nay: the proprietors are fined; the 
aquarium is as silent as the tomb on Sunday; 
and Mr. Terry is able to defy the whole mass 
of his countrymen with the rustiest of legal 
weapons. It would not take ten minutes to 
repeal the law; yet there it stays, to deprive 
the people of a very proper recreation, and 
gratify the whims of gentlemen of repressive 
tendencies. 





However true Mr. Dorman B, Eaton’s 
melancholy tale of the failure of the recent 
attempt at civil-service reform may be, it is 
to be hoped that it is not yet to be accounted 
a “lost cause.’ The credit of republican 
government is seriously engaged in the mat- 
ter. Monarchical states have good civil ser- 
vices, wherein officials are appointed for their 
efficiency and honesty, without regard to 
party; and are kept in office so long as they 
display these qualities. Shall it be said that 
a democracy is unequal to the same task? 
To a large degree the “‘ constituents ” of Con- 
gressmen share with them and with the Ex- 
ecutive the responsibility of the failure of 
the recent experiment; and how to paralyze 
the influence of the men who work in the 
elections, in order to lay a claim for office— 
for here is the seat of the difficulty—is a 
problem for the constituencies themselves to 
solve. Civil-service reform would be the 
prevention of this disease of peculation and 
fraud which is so rife, and which is in these 
days being bunglingly cured by “ investiga- 
tions” and government prosecutions. 





Riterary. 





ge American editions of two poetical 
works worthy of more than ordinary 
note have come to us since our last reviews 
—Mr. Browning’s “ Aristophanes’s Apology,” 
and the reprint of William Morris’s earliest 
ambitious poems, “Tbe Defense of Guene- 
vere,” and the others which accompany it. 

In this latter volume we anticipated, with 
some pain, such a disappointment as one con- 
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stantly meets with in the practice of publish- 
ers of late, who, after a man’s mature works 
have made him famous, are fond of giving to 
the public some early, unripe creation, to be 
“floated” by his later reputation. Remem- 
bering that “ The Defense of Guenevere,” on 
its first publication, had attracted but little 
notice, and hardly believing it possible that 
any thing in the nature of Morris’s later 
work could have been slighted, we were pre- 
pared to find in the book only the crudities 
of what afterward developed into the noble 
strength of “ Jason” and “ The Earthly Par- 
adise.” 

We have had a disappointment, in the lit- 
eral sense, it is true; but in precisely oppo- 
site fashion to what we had imagined. We 
have taken up the book again and again to 
wonder how such a work could have passed 
unnoted twenty years ago, and the wonderful 
strength and vigor that it promised, even 
where it did not actually contain it. 

If the strong passion of the “ Defense” 
itself can be called crude, it is only with the 
erudeness of a strength that has as yet hard- 
ly been bridled. 
er as these verses, may bear the charge of 
crudeness well: 

“* Listen, suppose your time were come to die, 
And you were quite alone and very weak ; 
Yea, laid a dying while very mightily 
“*The wind was ruffling up the narrow streak 
Of river through your broad lands running well ; 
Suppose a hush should come, then some one 
speak : 
“** One of these cloths is heaven, and one is hell, 
Now choose one cloth forever, which they be, 
I will not tell you, you must, somehow, tell 
“** Of your own strength and mightiness; here, 
see!” 
Yea, yea, my lord, and you to ope your eyes, 
At foot of your familiar bed to see 
“* A great God's angel standing, with such dyes, 
Not known on earth, on his great wings, and 


hands, 
Held oat two ways, light from the inner skies 


“* Showing him well, and making his commands 
Seem to be God’s commands ; moreover, too, 
Holding within his hands the cloths on wands ; 


“* And one of these strange-choosing cloths was 
blue, 
Wavy and long, and one cut short and red ; 
No man could tell the better of the two. 


“* After a shivering half-hour you said, 
“God help! heaven's color, the blue ; ” and he 
said, ‘* hell.” 
Perhaps you then would roll upon your bed, 


“* And cry to all good men that loved you well, 
“Ah, Christ! if only I had known, known, 
known;” 
Launcelot went away, then I could tell, 


“* Like wisest man, how all things would be, moan, 
And roll and hurt myself, and long to die, 
And yet fear much to die for what was sown. 


“* Nevertheless you, O sir, Gauwaine, lie, 
Whatever may have happened through these 


years, 
God knows I speak truth, saying that you lie.’ 


“ Her voice was low at first, being full of tears, 
But, as it cleared, it grew full lond and shrill, 
Growing a windy shriek in all men’s ears, 


“ A ringing in their startled brains, until 
She said that Gauwaine lied, then her voice sunk, 
And her great eyes begau again to fill, 


“ Though still she stood rigbt up, and never shrunk, 
But spoke on bravely, glorious lady fair! 
Whatever tears her full lips may have drunk, 


But what is so full of pow- | 











} 
} 
| 
| 
| 





“She stood, and seemed to think, and wrung her 
hair, 
Spoke out at last with no more trace of shame, 
With passionate twisting of her body there. * 

We make no apology for quoting at such 
length—the quality of the poems can only 
be shown by the poems themselves. 

The opening poem of the volume, from 
which we have quoted so much, is perhaps 
better than the others in this, that it con- 
tains less of a certain mannerism, the promi- 
nent characteristic of the art-school to which 
Morris and his friends the Rossettis belong. 


It is natural that this should have been | 
stronger, and led into more vagaries both of | 


verse and art, twenty years ago than now. It 
is easy to see in some of the shorter poems 
in this volume the first enthusiasm of the 


** pre-Raphaelite” creed; not a few of the ! 


verses, with their quaint refrains, are like the 
pictures Dante Rossetti delights to paint. 

“Two Red Roses across the Moon” ex- 
hibits the very excess of this ; how distinctly 
these two stanzas suggest one of the favorite 
scenes of the school !— 


** There was a lady lived in a hall, 
Large in the eyes, and siim, and tall ; 
And ever she sung from noon to noon, 
* Two red roses across the moon.’ 


“ There was a knight came riding by 
In early spring, when the roads were dry ; 
And he heard that lady sing at the noon, 
* Two red roses across the moon.’” 


“The Suiling of the Sword” is another, 
though not of so extreme a sort, and far more 
attractive in all ways: 


“ Sir Robert shouted loud, and said, 
When the Sword went out to sea, 
* Alicia, while I see thy head, 
What shall I bring for thee?’ 
*O my sweet lord, a ruby red:’ 
The Sword went out to sea. 


“* Sir Miles said, while the sails hung down, 
When the Sword went out to sea, 
*O Ureula! while I see the town, 
What shall I bring for thee ?’ 
* Dear knight, bring back a falcon brown :’ 
The Sword went out to sea. 


‘* But my Roland, no word he said, 
When the Sword went out to sea ; 
But only turned away his head— 
A quick shriek came from me: 
* Come back, dear lord, to your white maid; ‘— 
The Sword went out to sea. 


“ The hot sun bit the garden-beds, 
When the Sword came back from sea ; 
Beneath the apple-tree our heads 
Stretched out toward the sea ; 
Gray gleamed the thirsty castle-leads, 
When the Sword came back from sea. 


** Lord Robert brought a ruby red, 
When the Sword came back from sea ; 
He kissed Alicia on the head : 
*I am come back to thee; 
*Tis time, sweet love, that we were wed, 
Now the Sword is back from sea!’ 


“ Sir Miles he bore a falcon brown, 
When the Sword came back from sea ; 
His arms went round tall Ursula’s gown— 
* What joy, O love, but thee ? 
Let us be wed in the good town, 
Now the Sword is back from sea !* 


** My heart grew sick, no more afraid, 
When the Sword came back from sea ; 
Upon the deck a tall white maid 
Sat on Lord Roland’s knee; 
His chin was pressed upon her head, 
When the Sword came back from sea /** 


Best of all in the volume, however, are 
the Guenevere poems; and we run the risk 
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of seeming to reproduce too much in giving 
one more extract from one of these—the sec- 
ond, called “ King Arthur’s Tomb.” Certain- 
ly, in this case, quotation is our best argu- 
ment in support of the opinion that this book 
is as remarkable (it being a first work) as the 
neglect in which it was so long suffered to 
lie: 
“ Hot August noon—already on that day 
Since sunrise through the Wiltshire downs, 
most. sad 
Of mouth and eye, he had gone leagues of way ; 
Ay, and by night, till whether good or bad 


“* He was, he knew not, though he knew perchance 
That he was Launcelot, the bravest knight 

Of all who, since the world was, have borne lance, 

Or swung their swords in wrong cause or in 


right. 


“ Nay, he knew nothing now, except that where 
The Glastonbury gilded towers shine, 
A lady dwelt, whose name was Guenevere ; 
This he knew also: that some fingers twine, 


** Not only in a man’s hair, even bis heart 
(Making him good or bad, I mean), but in his 
life, 
Skies, earth, men’s looks and deeds, all that has 
part, 
Not being ourselves, in that half-sleep, half- 
strife, 


“(Strange sleep, strange strife), that men cal! 
living ; 80 
Was Launcelot most glad when the moon rose, 
Because it brought new memories of her.” 


Ir any such comment were not an almost 
ridiculous platitude, we should be tempted to 
speak of the very sharp change that comes 
over one’s mood in laying down a book by 
Morris—the self-styled “idle dreamer of an 
empty day,” the very laureate of restful rev- 
erie—and taking up one of the later volumes 
of Browning, with its rough riding into the 
middle of the battle, as it were, its clangor 
of almost harsh versification, and its striking 
at and among the problems of life, from the 
highest to the lowest. Kead these verses, 
for example, in the mood left by Morris, and 
see what sharp revulsion there is : 


‘“* © Yet all the same—O genius and O gold !l— 
Had genius ne’er diverted gold from use 
Worthy the temple, to do copper’s work 
And coat a swine’s trough—which abundantly 
Might furnish Phoibos’ tripod, Pallas’ throne! 
Had you, I dream, discarding all the base, 
The brutish, spurned alone convention’s watch 
And ward against invading decency, 
Disguised as license, law in lawlessness, 
And 80, reordinating outworn rule, 
Made Comedy and Tragedy combine, 
Prove some new Both-yet-neither, all one bard 
Euripides with Aristophanes 
Codp t! thie, reproducing Now 
As that gave Then existence: Life to-day, 
This, as that other—Life dead long ago! 
The mob decrees such feat no crown, perchance, 
But—why call crowning the reward of quest? 
Tell him, my other poet—where thou walk’st 
Some rarer world than e’er Ilissos washed ! 





*** But dream goes idly in the air. To earth! 
Earth’s question just amounts to—which suc- 
ceeds, 
Which fails of two life-long antagonists ?’" 

We gave, a week or two ago, a synopsis 
of Mr. Browning’s poem, as far as plot was 
concerned, taking the brief résumé from the 
London Academy, whose account appeared to 
us more lucid and concise than any other we 
had seen; and we will not fatigue our read- 
ers by its repetition. But there are certain 
leading features in the poet’s latest work 
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which may be pointed ont without going over 

ground already touched upon. 
Its first prominent trait, as it appears to 
us, is a singular intensification of that pecul- 
iarly rough, half-contemptuous manner into 
which Mr. Browning has so completely fallen 
of late years—Bishop Blougram, with all his 
geniality gone—Bishop Blougram in a pas- 
sion, or at all events in a pet. He flings 
words and epithets about, is careless of ut- 
terly turgid passages, and appears to delight 
in showing his contempt for his reader’s 
struggling brain by wandering through a 
labyrinth of digressions which appear need- 
less, and, to us, inartistic. 
Aristophanes (the real Aristophanes, we 
mean) was not chary of epithet or savage de- 
nunciation or rough cynicism ; but, then, he 
did it all like an old Greek, and not, as Mr. 
Browning’s Aristophanes does, by “ slanging 
like an unregenerate heathen” (to quote a 
phrase from Mr. ‘W. R. Greg). 
Read this passage, for example : 
“ * Ay, now as then, I pulverize the brood, 
Balaustion! Mindful, from the first, where foe 
Would hide head safe when hand had flung its 
stone, 

I did not turn cheek and take pleasantry, 

But flogged while skin could purple and flesh 
start, 

To teach fools whom they tried conclusions 
with. 

First face a-splatter at me got such splotch 

Of prompt slab mud as, filling mouth to maw, 

Made its concern thenceforward not so much 

To criticise me as go cleanse itzelf. 

The only drawback to which huge delight— 

(He saw it, how he saw it, that calm, cold 

Sagacity you call Euripides !) 

—Why, ‘tis that, make a muck-heap of a man, 

There, pillared by your prowess, he remains, 

Immortally immerded. Not so he! 

Men pelted him, but got no pellet back. 

He reasoned, I'll engage—“ Acquaint the world 

Certain minuteness butted at my knee ? 

Dogface Eruxis, the small satirist — 

What better would the manikin desire 

Than to strut forth on tiptoe, notable 

As who so far up fouled me in the flank?” 

So dealt he with the dwarfs: we giants, too, 

Why must we emulate their pin-point play ? 

Render imperishable—impotence, 

For mud throw mountains? Zeus, by mud un- 
reached— 

Well, ‘twas no dwarf he heaved Olumpos at!’” 


This is not power, it seems to us. 

How we, and all who think with us, long 
for the old Browning back again !—the Brown- | 
ing who was more poet than coiner of phrases, | 
whose roughest verse was rough because it 
bristled with thought and suggestion. It seems 
to us that we find no trace of him here. 





Ir is a rapid transition from grave to gay, 
from the higher air to the lower, to pass from 
the great poets to Mr. John G. Saxe. We by 
no means wish to intimate that Mr. Saxe 
does not do his part well, but that he has 
chosen a part very much of the earth, earthy. 
His muse is a muse de société ; and oftentimes 
a very lively, not to say a really polished and 
scholarly, interpreter of her chosen theme. 

Mr. Saxe’s “ Leisure Day Rhymes” is 
one of the best volumes he has ever pub- 
lished ; indeed, there are poems in it that 
seem to us to pass beyond any thing he has 
ever before attempted. “The Dryads,” 
“ Love at Twoscore,” and several others, are 
among the good ones—and so good that we 
will not specify those which are less so. 





Every one who fears to find in Mrs. Hen- 
ry Field’s “‘ Home Sketches in France” such 
literary remains as are too often embodied in 
a memorial volume, will be very agreeably 
disappointed. All that is here is most thor- 
oughly worth reading for its own sake; even 
by those who connect with their reading no 
pleasant reminiscence of the bright, viva- 
cious conversation, the place of which is 
never taken by print and paper. 

The volume has been wisely edited, and 
is, therefore, a memorial in a true sense; 
the notices of Mrs. Field’s life and character 
are appreciative and interesting in their re- 
capitulations ; the book is in every way a 
welcome one. 


Miss Exizasetu Stuart Pueces has pub- 
lished a volume of far more than ordinary 
verses *—just outside the line within which 
are true poems, in the highest sense. 

Miss Phelps’s verses are true woman’s 
work, full of a certain delicacy of touch and 
of thought, with much of what in old times 
was called “ sensibility,” when none of that 
weakness which now attaches to the word 
was implied in it. Some of them are like 
Jean Ingelow’s—some like Adelaide Proc- 
ter’s—though they do not quite attain the 
level’ of either. They linger pleasantly in 
one’s memory, and some of them are worthy 
of an enduring place among the more deli- 
cate things in one’s collection. We quote one 
of these; though it is a long quotation ; for 
we find in it all the qualities which come very 
near to making Miss Phelps a poet, in one 
sense of the word at least: 


“ CONGRATULATION. 


“You told the story of your love ; 
I heard as one who did not hear ; 
Across the opening lips of hope 
Crept the slow finger of a fear. 


* Against the kind deceit which hides 
From love's beginning all love's end, 
In thoughtful mood I boldly lift 
The honest trouble of a friend. 


“* You've chosen thus: not thus, indeed, 
I would have chosen fate for you, 
And if you missed the poesible 
And for the sweet had lost the true ; 


“ If ‘neath the perfect palm of love 

You might have knelt—in kneeling, blest— 
And if you chose instead to wear 
A little rose upon your breast ; 


“ If, for the tidal wave of life 
Mistook a little ripple blue, 
While fathoms deep below your line 
The sea’s lost treasures sleep for you ; 


“ Why, then, what then? You've only missed 
A wealth your calm eyes never saw. 
Be Fate and Nature kind to you, 
Yourself unto yourself your law! 


“ No Moses ever part for you 
The wonders of the deep’s rich gloom! 
Nor ever lead, the dry sands o’er, 
Into the long-lost palm-land’s bloom ! 


“ Ah! never, never may you know, 
For little waves trip merrily ; 

And never, never may you know, 
For sweet the little roses be. 


“* And should my doubts and dreams be both 

Blindfold, as dreams and doubts may be ; 
Should love's unwisdom truer prove 
To you than my wise fears to me ; 





* Poetic Studies. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
author of “ The Gates Ajar,” etc. Boston: James 
R. Osgood & Co. 





** Since God's own purpose over ours 
Is folded softly like a wing, 
And love’s best knowledge to love's eclf 
Must own, I know not any thing! 


“Why then—ah! then. Go you his ways, 
Not mine. His is the summer sea, 
On which the little waves shall trip ; 
And his the little roses be. 


‘** But if into one lot there came 

(As irto one I haply knew) 
The flower’s scent, the forest's strength, 
The depth’s reserve, the ripple’s hue ; 


“Tf it fell out to Heaven's mind 
To give one both the sweet and true— 
Thougb Heaven asked it back again— 
That lost lot I'd not change with you.” 





Tue Table-Talker in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine suggests a Dickens Museum. He says: 
““ We often discuss the relative merits of dif- 
ferent forms of monuments te great men. At 
Birmingham exists, perhaps, the best possible 
memorial of Shakespeare in the shape of a 
Shakespeare Library, embracing as many dif- 
ferent editions of the poet’s works as can be 
collected, and a copy of every book of any 
value on this supreme author or his works. | 
read a paragraph the other day relating to a 
gentleman who had gathered specimens of an 
almost incredible number of editions of ‘ Don 
Quixote’ in a great many languages. Why 
not a Dickens Museum, fixing and handing 
down to posterity illustrations and specimens 
of all such things as, having helped to make 
points in the great novelist’s books, appear to 
be passing out of custom and knowledge?” 
. . . Some of the simple, sociable habits of 
Talfourd’s and Bulwer-Lytton’s days still pre- 
vail in French literary circles. Thus, recently, 
there assembled in Victor Hugo’s library some 
thirty of the leading writers and artists of 
Paris, and the poet declaimed a selection of 
the pieces that are to form the second install- 
ment of the ‘“* Légende des Siécles.’’ This 
general title, it will be remembered, as M. 
Hugo announced many years ago, is to cover a 
trilogy, whereof “‘La Fin de Satan” is the 
dénoiment, and “* Dieu” the beginning. Both 
these poems are now ready for publication; 
therefore we suppose the “ Légende des Si¢- 
cles’? may be regarded as complete. . . . One 
of the most colossal works the next generation 
will probably see is M. Thiers’s ‘‘ Memoirs,” 
which he is bringing down to the present time 
with wonderful activity. Sixteen has been 
mentioned as the number of volumes necessa- 
ry to tell the story of the eminent statesman’s 
life. . . . The Spectator thinks that “in Wil- 
kie Collins’s ‘The Law and the Lady’ the 
nearest approach to the picturesque is a refer- 
ence tothe gleam of white ducks—poultry, not 
pantaloons—on a neglected lawn.” Only this, 
and nothing more,in a many-paged novel! 
. .. Anew novel, by Christian Reid, entitled 
“A Question of Honor,” will soon appear 
from the press of D. Appleton & Co. The 
same house wili reprint ‘“‘ The Italians,” by 
Mrs. Elliot, author of ‘* Romance of Old Court- 
Life in France.” ‘“ The Italians” is a novel 
in which there are many very graphic pictures 
of Italian life and manners. . . . Instances of 
rare culture among our people are not uncom- 
mon. A gentleman looking at the engravings 
of the Bryant Vase in the May Art Journal 
wondered why “‘ Dan Bryant’s family should 
want that sort of thing!” .... A work is 
announced on the theory and practice of 
“journalism,” embodying the views of the 
leading journalists of the cauntry, including 
Whitelaw Reid, Watterson, Halstead, Dana, 
Bowles, ete., ete. 
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A FEW days ago we saw at the studio of 
he Mr. Guy a new and very charming pict- 
ure which he had just finished. About the size 
of “ The Little Orange-Girl,” that has been 
so much admired at the exhibition at the | 
Academy, this picture is in some respects | 
better than any thing of Mr. Guy’s that we 
have ever seen. 

The scene is very simple, like all his genre | 
pictures, and represents a blue-eyed boy, | 
about ten years old, with fair skin and deli- 
cate, childish features. A lively little fellow, 
he is never known to be quiet except when 
he is in mischief. The child is sitting on an 
old yellow-leather trunk beside his bed, and, 
with his arm extended out its full length, he 
has a needle and thread in his hand with 
which he is sewing up a tear in the leg of his 
trousers. His clothes are brown velveteen, 
and he has on red stockings. His color is | 
heightened, and he looks rather alarmed both 
by his undertaking of sewing and at the ac- 
cident that has befallen him. Coming up the 
stairs to ascertain what keeps her boy so 
quiet, his mother’s head appears through the | 
banisters, a pleasant-faced woman as comely | 
as her son. The bedstead beside which the 
child ig sitting is a plain “ four-poster,” such 
as is very often seen in rather old-fashioned 
eountry-houses; and a patchwork coverlet, 
uneven in surface from the quilted figures 
upon it, and the pillow-case, through which 
appear the stripes of the ticking of which 
the pillow is made, are almost pathetic in the 
tender naturalness with which their nice pe- 
culiarities have been delineated. So well have 
these characteristics been observed, that the 
spectator instinctively feels as if it must have 
been his own little chamber remembered from 
childhood that the artist has so carefully por- 
trayed. 

Mr. Guy’s pictures, charming as they are 
in most respects, have seemed to us to lack 
variety of texture in the materials of their 
composition. One did not feel as a positive 
fact the difference between woolen and cot- 
ton and flesh and silk or hair. The picture 
of this little boy is full of this varied feeling, 
and one perceives at a glance the cottony 
cheapness of his velveteen clothing, and the | 
thin cotton cloth of which the pillow-case is | 
made. The yellow trunk of stiff leather, too, | 
dinted with knocks, rubbed rough in some 
places, and dim-looking altogether, has its 
own individual character unlike that of its 
neighbors. 

As is always the case with the works of 
this artist, the lines, the color, and the chiaro- 
oscuro, are each positively agreeable; but 
into this picture Mr. Guy has put a body of 
color so solid that, whether seen in light or 
in shadow, his hues glow strongly, and yet in 
no light are they coarse, fiery, or obtrusive. 
The first picture we ever saw by Mr. Guy we 
thought one of the best paintings of its kind 
we had ever seen, and from that time to this 
he has added more and more good points to 
pictures so excellent in themselves that, for- 
tunately, the public fancy them as much as 
other artists approve them, 








| their own, to paint here at home. 


Amone the most interesting exhibitions 
of the year, in New York, is the collection 
of crayon drawings from the Antique School 
of the National Academy. There are about 
fifty studies from the cast, and, for the prog- 
ress they show in American art-instruction, 
and as being the work of the most consider- 
able art-school in the United States, they are 
full of significance and importance. 

In a work recently published in Germany, 
a careful analysis is accorded to the different 
systems of instruction in drawing in all the 
great art-schools of Europe. Samples of the 
work of each of them were collected at the 


| Vienna Exhibition of 1873; and, placed as 


they thus were side by side, it was quite easy 
to discern the merits of each particular sys- 
tem of instruction. 

The author of the work, who is himself a 
German, accords to the French method the 
highest praise. It is chiefly in the French 
method that the school of the National 
Academy has been conducted under Mr. Wil- 
marth, and it is certainly to be hoped that 
next year, at the Centennial at Philadelphia, 
the work of his pupils will be properly repre- 


| sented sice by side with drawings from Eu- 


rope, when their excellence can be definitely 
tested. 

When the Academy school was first start- 
ed under its present conditions, five or six 
years ago, a great many persons joined the 
class who had had much experience in draw- 
ing and painting. Artists who had never 
worked systematically undertook the course 
of study there to get themselves into some 
sort of discipline. Many of these persons 
had very positive ability and a good deal 
of experience. 
years at the school, and, as a result, the ex- 
hibition of drawings two years ago, and 
also three years ago, was perhaps the finest 
display of drawings of students that have 
ever been made in America. 

Since then these scholars have left the 


school, partly from the lack of opportunity | 


to study in different departments of drawing, 
and have since been in the classes of the 
Beaux Arts in Paris, at Munich, and other 
places ; or they have begun with studios of 
This class 
of students were really highly accomplished ; 
and, from the maturity of their age, had had 
opportunities both here and in Europe to be 
quite conversant with the principles of art. 
During the last two years their places 
have been taken largely by younger and less 


| experienced persons, who, at the Acade- 


my, have begun as well the cultivation of 


| their minds in regard to artistic matters as 
| to train their eyes. 
| elementary thought as well as work, the pres- 


As a result of this more 


ent collection of drawings has more homo- 
geneousness than those which preceded it. 
The pupils had generally only the teacher’s 
ideas to carry out, and it was from his stand- 
ard of thought, without modification of their 
own, that they have regarded their models. 
The Academy may now perhaps be more 
properly regarded as a school than it has ever 
been; and as affording the first basis and 
stage of development of an artistic educa- 
tion. The scholars go there with a tolerably 
good idea of drawing from objects, but it 





They worked two or three | 





is from Mr. Wilmarth they first receive 
ideas of breadth of light and shade, compo- 
sition, “tone,” and the elements ef a high 
artistic cultivation. The school, now that it 
has educated about all the scattered artists 
who have wished to join it, will probably 
partake more and more largely of its present 
character, and on this account it seems more 
important than ever that its sphere of use- 
fulness should be enlarged. Mr. Wilmarth 
could assist greatly a person who had learned 
tolerably the theory and practice of color— 
who had studied in Europe, even though 
poorly, and who had read and thought mueh 
in art-matters. But now that he has a regu- 
lar set of students who are beginners, they 
can do little or nothing with the drawing 
they learn at the Academy unless, when they 
are prepared to leave the Antique School, 
such a course of progressive study can be 
prepured for them that they can confidingly 
follow it, believing in its wisdom and effi- 
ciency. 

The present collection of drawings is, as 
we said before, full of suggestive interest. 
With less style, that is to say, less precise 
knowledge as a general thing how certain ef- 
fects can be easily and truly rendered, than in 
the former exhibitions to which we have al- 
luded, these pictures show a great amount 


| of earnest study. 


A different course has been pursued than 
in the past in regard to the time allowed for 
making drawings ; and their size, which was 
somewhat cumbersome formerly, is now quite 
moderate. The prize drawings, in especial, 
and there are fourteen of these, we believe, 
were all made from one cast—“ The Fighting 
Gladiator.” They are about thirty inches 
high, and, as they were all done in the same 
number of hours, they evince all degrees of 
finish and of rapid or slow work. But, con- 
sidering the number of them, their general 
excellence is quite remarkable. Some pupils 
have had one standard in mind, and some 
another. The drawing that takes the first 
prize has a pose for the statue, when the 
gladiator, stretching toward the spectator, 
has one arm extending forward, and the oth- 
er, seen immensely foreshortened, nearly hid- 
den behind him. The figure is largely in 
shadow, but a broad light traverses its side 
and ribs on his left, and brings out finely the 
muscles and modulations of his powerful 
form. The relief of the body, too, against 
the gray background affords an excellent op- 
portunity for careful delineation of the out- 
line of the shapes of the ribs, and muscles, 
and the hip—an opportunity that has been 
well understood, and the student has given 
firmly and with feeling the curves and ac- 
cented angles of the cast. The modeling of 
those parts of the figure that are in light hae 
evidently been the most attractive to his im- 
agination, and the winner of the prize has 
clearly spent his full force in the rounding 
and gradation of these subordinate forms. 

Others of the drawings are almost as well 
and forcibly made, and one shows a great 
deal of feeling for aérial perspective when 
the advancing gladiator comes strongly for- 
ward into brilliant dark and light out of a 
soft haze, each gradation of which is given 
with the greatest care and appreciation. 
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Among the other drawings, one of “ The 
Wrestlers,” and one of “Silenus holding 
the Infant Bacchus,” both of which are by 
women pupils, are very excellent. The “ Si- 
lenus”’ especially has a nice crispness of 
touch in the outlines and the smaller forms 
that argues well for the future capabilities of 
the young artist, as a sensitiveness to quali- 
ties shown so early in the progress of a stu- 
dent argues the possibilities of much greater 
expansion in the niceties of art. 





Mr. Atma-Tapema’s painting at the Water- 
Color Exhibition, London, entitled ‘‘ The Tra- 
gedy of an Honest Wife,” is described in the 
Atheneum as follows : ‘* The work is painted in 
three parts: Fredegonda, Frank, one of the 
concubines of Chilperic, King of Soissons, 
had, by a trick, ousted Ardowera, that mon- 
arch’s first wife, from the king’s affections, 
and taken her place as queen. Fredegonda 
was as ruthless as she was beautiful, and not 
less formidable on account of her cunning, the 
manifestations of which were, however, re- 
markable for their simplicity. lt is evident 
that she had to deal with simple natures, and 
surpassed their craft by superior craftiness, 
their cruelty by greater. 
pelled to yield place to Galeswintha, daughter 
of Athanagild, the Visigothic King of Spain, 
whose sister, Brunehault, was already mar- 
ried to Sigebert, Chilperic’s brother, of Aus- 
trasia. It seems that, edified by the royal 
marriage of Sigebert, Chilperic, a jovial, loose 
sort of fellow, who had already had two 
wives and countless concubines, determined to 
achieve a similar union for himself, and ac- 
cordingly procured, by copious promises and 
a certain proportion of gifts, the hand of 
Galeswintha, to make way for whom he de- 
graded Fredegonda, but retained her in the 
house. It was not to be supposed that the fa- 
mous beauty—mistress of many nations, queen 
and regent, implacable, ruthless, traitress, as- 
sassin, and poisoner, who hunted Meroveus, 
her husband’s son, like a wild beast, so that 
his best friend’s last act was to put him to 
death — would tamely submit to be treated 
thus. Mr. Tadema has shown her sitting half- 
coiled and like a panther in her Jair, in a pal- 
ace-chamber, watching, behind a curtain, the 
reception of Galeswintha. This reception 
takes place at the gate of a Christian church, 
and undér immemorial oaks, whose trunks had 
been reconsecrated by the cross. The attrac- 
tion of the design is in the figure of Frede- 
gonda crouching on a tiger’s skin, with chin 
on palm, and eyes that seem to glitter like a 
snake’s, while her color heightens, and with 
lips on which a smile has set. Her magnifi- 
cent beauty is at once voluptuous and savage ; 
the contours of her features are full and yet 
finely cut, her nostrils express power, and her 
chin is resolute and square. There is some- 
thing of power in the naked, outstretched arm, 
which, resting on her knee, holds a mirror, 
whereby, as one may suppose, she sought to 
know whether or not her charms have faded, 
and why they had lost power over Chilperic. 
Her resolute heart, not less than her dominant 
will, has been perfectly depicted by the paint- 
er, whose power of rendering expression of 
the tragic sort has hardly any rival in these 
days, and whose technical skill has given an 
amazing charm to this picture and its fellows 
here. The drawing of the face of Fredegonda, 
not less than that of her arms, is fine, within, 
of course, the intention of the picture, which 
is preparatory to a more ambitious one. The 
keeping of the work is worthy of the master 


| 
| 
| 


who could paint thus powerfully. The color 
of the picture comprises the rude, grayish 
dress of the queen, her flesh, and the mass of 
yellow hair which descends behind her, while 
she is ensconced in the shadow of a green cur- 
tain. The artist will delight in these elements 


| of the design as heartily as the general ob- 


server in the intense poetry of Fredegonda’s | 


expression and attitude; the archeologist, 


tracing the painter’s kindred studies, will take ! 


pleasure while he notices the signs of Roman 
influence in the furniture of Fredegonda’s lair. 


| The second part of this trilogy shows Frede- 


gonda’s revenge. Strangled bya slave, Gales- 
wintha lies on her couch, as she was found 
one morning. The daylight comes through 
and above the curtain that extends by the side 
of the bed; the corpse is supine, and covered 
by a quilt which is marked by Christian sym- 
bols; the dead queen’s arms and stiffened fin- 
gers hang from the pillow, and the lamp casts 
a ghastly shadow of the limb on the coverlet ; 
the face is partly hidden by the pillow. The 
tragic force of the design has overcome no 
small part of the horror of the subject of this 
picture, in which night and day struggle over 
the purple face of the corpse. Before her 
death, Galeswintha had become a Christian, 
and the Church almost canonized her. This 





In turn she wascom- | 


is brought out in the remaining picture of Mr. 
Tadema’s trilogy, the subject of which is a 
scene at the tomb of Galeswintha, here placed 
under a low arch in the wall of a church, and 
seeming to be watched by the angels, painted 
with aureoles of gold, with folded hands, and 
with emblems. The white-marble tomb has 
quasi-Roman emblematic vine-leafage carved 
on its lid, and stands in the recess beneath the 
painted arch, and is like a shrine; a monk 
kneels before it, and is amazed at seeing that 
the lamp has fallen without breaking on the 
step before the sarcophagus. Beyond the 
grating of the wall near the tomb is a glimpse 
of peaceful summer-light. The whole is de- 
signed with intense feeling for the subject, and 
this part of the trilogy is in no respect in- 
ferior to the others. Technically speaking, 
Mr. Tadema’s success in painting peculiar sur- 
faces was never better shown than in the treat- 
ment of Galeswintha’s sarcophagus.” 


“ Few subjects,” says a London journal, 
‘*are less understood than the art of paint- 
ing in the ancient world. Were the GreeRs 
and Romans as much our superiors in the 
use of colors and skill in design as they 
were in sculpture and architecture ? Our specu- 





lative age has built charming theories on their 
presumed inferiority. Painting and color are 
Christian and medisval, we are told; statuary 
and the pure line are primitive and pagan. 
Time, the devourer of all things, has left us 
little evidence ; we cannot estimate the realism 
of the painter whose fruit deceived the wild 
birds; or the composition of the artist who 
hid the face of Agamemnon at his daughter’s 
sacrifice ; or the technique of that other master 
who managed to render the foam on the mouth 
of Bucephalus by a trick worthy of Turner. 
These old stock anecdotes and a frieze or two 
from Pompeii are all that the ordinary layman 
knows of ancient painting. It has been rec- 
ognized that Pompeii possessed a delicate 
school of decorative painting, and some of 
the remains recall, in drawing and fancy, the 
work of the contemporaries of Giotto. But 
if it be true, as the Italian papers report, that 
a new and important discovery has been made 
in the buried city—no less a work than a rep- 
resentation of the death of Laocoon — great 
light will be thrown on the skill which the 





| dering action. Every one knows how the dif- 
| ficulties of this task have been overcome in 
| the famous and probably late group of sculpt- 
| ure which drew from Lessing the first and 

greatest birth of the higher criticism. Could 
| a Roman painter have dealt, with as masterly 
ease as the sculptor did, with the anatomical 
difficulties and foreshortenings necessitated by 
the battle with the serpents? That is the 
question which may now perhaps be solved,” 
. . » Rottmann’s celebrated fresco - paintings 
of Italian scenery under the arcades of the 
Hofgarten at Munich have hitherto only been 
known to visitors to that town; but the well- 
known firm of Bruckmann, of Munich, have 
recently rendered them accessible to ail by 
publishing a reproduction of them in chromo- 
lithography, a process admirably adapted for 
the rendering of such works. . . . MM. Gé- 
rome and Boulanger, the celebrated French 
painters, have received commissions from the 
sultan for several of their works. . . . The 
Cluny Museum, Paris, has just been enriched 
with a precious collection, consisting of lace, 
choice tissues, seals, and an enameled cup, a 
masterpiece of Pierre Raymond, representing 
Lot and his daughters, presented by: Madame 
Humbert de Mollard. ... Within the past 
month three important pictures have been 
added to the Corcoran Gallery, Washington. 
These are Zeim’s ‘* Constantinople at Sunset, 
from the Golden Horn,” “The Beach of 
Scheveningen, Holland,” by Kaemmerer (ex- 
hibited at Goupil’s in this city), and “ A Scene 
at Fontainebleau,’’ costume of Louis XI. pe- 
riod, by Compte. . . . “‘ We are quite sure,” 
says the London Daily News, “that if the 
Prince of Wales had foreseen the results of his 
friendly and well-meant commendation of 
Miss Thompson last year, he would have 
spared that young lady the dangerous flattery 
and popularity which have awaited her since.” 
Those who have seen Miss Thompson’s pict- 
ure, and are not hopelessly bewildered by the 
magnitude of the honor bestowed upon it by 
the Prince of Wales, must agree with the News, 
Some others of the English magnates have 
thought it necessary to mark a picture for 
fame in the Royal Exhibition just opened in 
London, and the selections have been com- 
mented upon by the London press as ridicu- 
lous. 


lusic and the Drama. 


HE music-loving world of Leipsic has re- 

cently been deeply interested in the per- 
formance of both parts of Goethe’s “ Faust,” 
set to music somewhat in the cantata form, 
but with all the dramatic and spectacular 
effects carefully preserved ; the music of the 
first part by Prince Radziwill and Lindpaint- 
ner, and that of the second by Pierson. The 
usual difficulty, judging from the elaborate 
account in the Leipziger Tageblatt und An- 
zeiger, of the subordination of the music to the 
mere dramatic interest, seems to have been 
entirely avoided, the orchestra and chorus 
having done their respective work in a very 
effective manner from first to last. 

Robert Schumann was the first to arrange 
music to Goethe’s great poem, for in any com- 
prehensive sense both parts of the “ Faust” 
must be regarded as one. But Schumann’s 
music was of such a fragmentary character 
as only to be fit for production at concerts. 
Prince Radziwill, a great patron and further- 














; Roman painters may have possessed in ren- | er of the musical art, and himself a man of 
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genius, to the composition of the “ Faust ” 
music gave the greater part of his life, and it 
made no small sensation in Berlin in 1839- 
40. Lindpaintner, the composer of some 
twenty operas and other lesser works, was 
the next to treat the subject, and his work 
betrays the scholarly and thoughtful musician 
everywhere, though clumsy and meagre in 
invention. 

Pierson’s music, however, belongs to a 
far different category. The following brief 
extract from the Leipziger Tageblatt will show 
the warm admiration of the German critics : 


“Of talent thoroughly original, Pierson 
was singularly in advance of his age ; his mu- 
sic frequently approaches near to the style of 
a Schumann, a Liszt, or Wagner, and that at 
a time when Schumann’s and Wagner’s im- 
portant creations were only just emerging, and 
when Liszt had written scarcely a note of his 
symphonic works. 

“Tf Pierson was not dowered with the copi- 
ous giftedness, the intense coining power of 
thought, or the sovereign boldness or power 
of such spirits to a like degree, the spiritual 
kinship to them remains a most surprising 
one; and, indeed, his often strikiag, enchain- 
ing, characteristic style, and the earnestness 
and nobility with which he handled his task, 
merit much warmer recognition than fell to 
his lot, especially in his later years. Authori- 
ties like Robert Schumann and others spoke 
earlier with remarkable warmth of his works. 
As especially regards such a prominent crea- 
tion as his ‘ Faust’ music, the element of 
originality and tendency toward rhapsody in 
his nature steps forth most unveiledly in the 
overture, where he bas been probably led on 
by the kaleidoscopic graphic style of Goethe’s 
work.” 

The instrumental music of the introduc- 
tion and conclusion is of the same mystical 
and symbolical character as the Vorspiel of 
Wagner’s “ Lohengrin.” The first vocal pas- 
sage, “‘ Ariel and the Chorus of Elves,” shows 
the composer in no less favorable a light. 
Then comes a beautiful intermezzo, which il- 


lustrates the appearance of Paris and Helena, ! 


when the shade of the enchanting Greek is 
made to appear to Faust by the potent magic 
of Mephistopheles. In the second act the 
main feature is the rise of the Homunculus, 
enveloped by the chorus of elemental spirits. 

The overture of the third act has in it 
much weird and brilliant effect, and two 
great choruses, which follow, are superbly 
wrought out and worthy of the greatest mas- 
ters. Then follows another striking inter- 
mezzo for the orchestra, and a clositig cho- 
rus, “ Sound, Immortal Harp,” original and 
interesting in its melody. The fourth act is 
characterized by some very elaborate battle- 
music, and a Ze Deum of great majesty and 
beauty. The fifth act is especially lofty in 
design, with several remarkable solo songs 
and choruses, and a choral finale nobly con- 
ceived and worked out. The main difficulty 
with the music is expressed by a German 
critic in these words: “It is to be regretted 
that Pierson’s music can hardly be done full 
justice to on the stage; partly because the 
composer commonly writes at such length, 
that curtailments are unavoidable, and there- 
by much good is left out; partly because 
very considerable demands are made by him 
on the resources of the theatre, and a cho- 





rus can rarely be found sufficiently strong to 
meet all his requirements. On this account, 
as a rule, many brilliant portions of the work 
must be omitted.” This setting of ‘‘ Faust ” 
can hardly be regarded as an opera, yet is 
something more than a cantata, as it is re- 
quired by the spirit and cohesion of the 
work to be done with full dramatic and spec- 
tacular effects. It seems to have some spe- 
cial significance, aside from its mere value 
as a beautiful art-work, from the fact that it 
embodies most of the characteristic features 
of the Wagner operatic school, among which 
may be mentioned subordination of the mu- 
sic as such to the main dramatic purpose, 
superior weight given to chorus and orches- 
tra, and grand spectacular illustration. The 
deep interest taken in Germany in the revi- 
val of the work can hardly be accounted for, 
except in view of the growing admiration of 
the new theories which have taken such a 
strong grasp on the German mind. 


Miss Ciara Morris’s experiment with 
Lady Macbeth was quite creditable to her am- 
bition, but defined with great clearness the 
true limits of her power. Her departure from 
the French society play is palpably prema- 
ture. Here she reigns easily a perfect mis- 
tress of her craft. In the ideal world of dra- 
matic poetry and character-creation her de- 
fects become painfully evident. Shake- 
speare’s characters develop themselves with 
great subtilty of motive, and this is expressed 
with corresponding force and beauty in the 
text. As a student of meanings, power of 
getting into the penetralia of thought, Miss 
Morris has never impressed herself on the 
public. Indeed, it may be said that the line 
of characters in which she has made her 
reputation does not need the show of much 
distinctive intellectual action. The aspirant 
for Shakespearean laurels, however, must 
come equipped with some special gift of this 
sort. Even if there be no deep insight, no 
searching discrimination, it is not too much 
to expect the ability to present the plainer 
purpose of the text with an intelligent and 
careful purpose. Miss Morris’s marked de- 
fects in elucidating the thought of the play- 
wright, or, in otber words, in what is techni- 
cally known as reading, are deep-seated, and 
show a remarkable absence of dramatic cult- 
ure in the better and higher sense. 

Aside from this general essential for the 
classical drama, it became evident, at an ear- 
ly stage of the performance, that Miss Mor- 
ris was entirely over-weighted in the charac- 
ter of Lady Macbeth. The embodiment of 
passion and suffering, as dignified by power- 
ful intellectual motives and the force of he- 
roic will, belongs to a different school from 
the emotional ardor and intensity character- 
istic of the morbid studies of human life, 
which give distinctive color to the modern 
French drama. The one belongs to the pure- 
ly ideal in art; the other is realistic in the 
extreme, and gets its value by its nearness to 
the life of every-day feeling, however ex- 
pressed through an exaggerated medium. 
Miss Morris clearly showed herself conscious 
of her own weakness, and there was a con- 
stant appearance of struggle. There was 





none of the apparent spontaneity which comes 
of a sense of mastery. . 

Though one failure is by no means a cer- 
tain indication of lack of power, it is to be 
feared that the genius of Miss Morris is too 
far foreign to the largeness, repose, and sus- 
tained strength of tragedy, to warrant much 
hope that she will ever fill a great place in 
this school of acting. She has created for 
herself a peculiar place on the American stage, 
in which she need fear no rival; and if she 
confines herself to this, it will be the better 
for her own reputation. That she has not in 


her the making of a Rachel or Mrs. Siddons 
by no means detracts from the great merits 
which unquestionably belong to her. 





Scuumann’s *‘ Genoveva,’’ always hitherto 
a succes d’ estime, has at last gained a permanent 
footing on the German stage, it having been 
performed nine successive times at the Leipsic 
Stadt-Theater. Wagner was present at one of 
the performances, and was so much pleased 
that he went behind the scenes and warmly 
complimented the singers. . . . 4 propos of the 
same great composer, a monument has just 
been erected to his memory in Leipsic. It 
consists of a polished obelisk of syenite with a 
bronze medallion and his simple name... . 
The new Alexandra Palace will be occupied 
during the coming months of September and 
October by Mr. Carl Rosa and his English 
opera. The auditorium is said to be one of the 
finest musical theatres in London. . . . The 
full vocal score of the ‘‘ Gdtterdimmerung,” 
the fourth part of the great ‘“‘ Nibelungen”’ dra- 
ma, was published on May Ist at Mentz... . 
The Academy, in criticising the great violinist 
Wilhelmj, at a recent concert, says a more as- 
tonishing series of tours de force was never 
heard. The most extraordinary difticulties 
were compassed with the greatest ease and 
purity of intonation. But his performance, 
wonderful as it was, seemed wanting in that 
indefinable charm which, in the case of such 
players as Joachim, goes straight to the heart, 
and makes the hearer think more of the music 
than of the player... . The new American 
tenor, Mr. F. ©. Packard, picked up by Carl 
Rosa at some insignificant [talian theatre, has 
made quite a hit in England. The journals 
speak of him with very cordial though dis- 
criminating praise as the possessor of a sym- 
pathetic voice and artistic method. ... . Mr. 
F. A. Marshall, well known as a playwright, 
has assumed the new ré/e of an operatic Jibret- 
tist. An original libretto of his has been set 
to music by Signor Lauro Rossi, of Naples, 
and the work is likely to be produced in Lon- 
don this coming fall. . . . The 1st of May was 
a grand musical gala-day in London. The 
new Alexandra Palace was opened by a great 
festival concert under the direction of Sir 
Michael Costa, with a band and chorus of fif- 
teen hundred executants, and all the leading 
artists of Her Majesty’s Opera as solo singers. 
... The fruitful W. 8. Gilbert has produced 
another farcical comedy at St. James Theatre, 
London, called ‘‘ Tom Cobb.” . . . The Acad- 
emy says of ‘‘Le Comte Kostia,” the new 
drama founded on the novel of the same name 
by MM. Raymond Deslandes and Victor Cher- 
buliez: “It may take rank with ‘Le Roman 
dune Honnéte Femme’ asa piece of admira- 
ble writing, and, in interest for the novel- 
reader, is perhaps above that work. But it 
deals for the most part with characters re- 
moved from the range of common sympathies ; 
its people are too much of eccentricities apart 
from the every-day world to have a permanent 
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or enthusiastic success at the theatre. The 
piece was for two months in rehearsal at the 
Gymnase, but, during the greater part of that 
time, M. Montigny, the director, was absent, 
and only on his return could the serious work 
begin, as he insists on minutely superintend- 
ing the production of his pieces. Only the 
day before the first performance a most impor- 
tant change was made in the piece, so that the 
first performance itself was less finished than 
is generally the case at the Gymnase. Landrol 
has a principal character, but it does not fit 
him very well. Other main parts are taken 
by Pujol, Pradeau, and Villeray, and by Ma- 
demoiselle Tallandiera—-the actress of whom 
M. Dumas and M. Regnier expressed so good 
an opinion, before her abilities hud been tested 
on the boards of the Gymnase.” ... Mr. J. 
S. Clarke, the comedian, seems to have at- 
tained a more solid popularity in England 
than in America. His recent engagement in 
this country was by no means of a very flatter- 
ing character. Yet, on his return to England, 
he has been promptly engaged at the Charing 
Cross Theatre, to the postponement of previ- 
ous engagements on the part of the manager. 

It is rumored that certain ambitious 
playwrights in New York have nearly com- 
pleted a play dealing with the Beecher-Tilton 
scandal, to be produced shortly after the close 
of the drama in the Brooklyn court. Good 
taste and good morals alike wil] be shocked at 
this further hashing up of a melancholy mat- 
ter with which the public have been surfeited 
ad nauseam, and it is sincerely to be hoped 
that any stage presentation will be legally 
prevented. ... The London Musical World 
confirms the high opinion won by Mademoi- 
selle de Belocca from the Parisian critics: 
** We have a voice full of charm, calculated to 
please all hearers. That it isa contralto in some 
respects is unquestionable, but, considered in 


, the various tone-pictures, as they crop up one 





all its bearings, it may be regarded as a mezzo- 
soprano, In either case, we have a voice full 


of charm, calculated to please all hearers. | 


There is something fresh and original in its 
timbre, exceptional, and peculiarly attractive.” 
After speaking with much warmth of the de- 
tails of the lady’s performance, the World 
goes on to say that, “long before the close, 
the audience generally felt that a new star had 
risen on the operatic horizon.’’ The veteran 
tenor, Brignoli, who won so many laurels in 
America, comes off in the same notice with 
much credit: ‘‘ In Signor Brignoli, Mademoi- 
selle Belocea was associated with an Almaviva 
of the genuine Italian type, thoroughly versed 
in the Rossinian style of music, managing his 
voice with so much skill and address as often 
to make us wish, and as often to believe, that 
it was twenty years younger.” ... A Vien- 
nese correspondent handles 
Patti, who has been so beplastered by the 
critics, without mercy. Speaking of the gar- 
den-scene in “ Faust,’”’ he says: ‘“‘She was 
here neither the German Gretchen nor the 
French Marguerite. 
sentiment of longing which constitutes the 
ignoble soul of this music. Something like 
suppressed virtuosity had « rather disturbing 
effect, and the waltz suggested a Dinorah re- 
stored to reason.”’ . . . Madame Paulina Luc- 
ca, though, following the fashion, she has 
given a series of furewell performances to the 
stage, has engaged for the next Vienna season. 
_ The Neue Berliner Musikzeitung gives 
some curious hints about Wagner's “ Sieg- 
fried,’ fragments of which were recently sung 
in that city: “* When Siegfried closes his eyes, 
the orchestra intones a highly-remarkable fu- 
neral chorus, where the composer at one and 
the same time celebrates and bewails the ori- 


She was deficient in that | 


Mademoiselle | 


gin and magnificence as well as the fate of the 
hero, looked upon as divine. The tone poet 
causes all the motives in the trilogy refer- 
ring to him to pass as a grandly-imagined re- 
trospective glance, like vapory pictures, before 
the mental eye of the auditor. Even the par- 
tially initiated cannot fail to see that he has 
here ‘ programme ’-music of the purest water, 
and he will only be further confirmed in this 
view on subsequently finding that, between 





after the other, the rhythms drag themselves 
painfully along, and that the wind-instru- 
ments fiercely accentuate the weak parts of 
the bar, while the weird-like wind and light- 
nings reign among the violins. In the fune- 
real movement the new tubes, altered by Wag- 
ner, take a powerful part; and thus is brought 
to utterance a feeling as if we were on the eve 
of a small destruction of the world!” This 
sounds very much like transcendental criticism 
of the ultra-German stamp. 


Or a recent spectacular production of ‘“* The 
Merchant of Venice’ in London the Atheneum 
remarks: ‘* What respect for histrionic art still 
exists in England centres in Shakespeare ; and 
an attempt to convert his plays into spectacular 
entertainments, however it may suit the igno- 
rant pleasure-seekers who, flocking to Drury 
Lane, have turned what should be a national 
theatre into something not widely different 
from a circus, is not likely to find acceptance 
from a more enlightened public. In spite, ac- 
cordingly, of a Javish, and ia its way judicious, 
expenditure, the result of the experiment ap- 
pears in this case to be failure. Superb views 
of Venice are presented. The gay, idle, in- 
souciante, and withal mysterious life of the 
Queen of the Adriatic, is depicted with as 
much truth and color as in the pages of ‘ Con- 
suelo.’ Cavaliers and rufflers, ‘ witty as youth- 
ful poets in their wine,’ play in the street jests 
that may lead to ‘cracked crowns,’ or whisper 
beneath half-opened lattices vows that may 
bring a dagger-slit in the doublet. Music of 
endless serenades rings through streets igno- 
rant of all noise of traffic. The idlers upon 
the quays and banks rouse themselves from 
their slumbers to hurl execrations at the pass- 
ing Jews, and the busy mask of medieval 
Venice defiles with marvelous fidelity before | 
our eyes. . . . To accept as a performance of 
‘The Merchant of Venice’ such a representa- 
tion as took place in front of these surround- 
ings, would involve a complete abandonment 
of all that has been held indispensable to his- 
trionie art. . . . The serious interest of the 
play disappears in spectacle, and that the life- 
like scenes escaped the same fate is due to the 
genius of one actress.” It seems to us that 
the true art-principle in these cases permits 
the free and even elaborate use of scenery, 
costume, and decoration, provided they give 
largeness and dignity to the picture, aid the 








sonant with the tone of the sentiment of the 


| illusion of the scene, and are completely con- | 


story. An actor may be dwarfed by too much | 
spectacle, and he may, on the other hand, be | 
lost in a barren dreariness of space. When | 
* Julius Ceasar’? was produced two or three | 
years ago at Booth’s Theatre, the really noble | 
scenery gave truth and dignity to the presen- 
tation, without in any way dwarfing the actors 
—in fact, aiding rather than obscuring them. 
When, a few years further back, “ Richelieu”’ 
was produced at the same theatre, there was 
one scene where the eye had to hunt for the 
actors amid the multitude of screens, book- 
cases, vases, and other articles of furniture. 
In one instance the spectacle was managed on 


and this is the whole philosophy of the ques- 
tion. Scenery and stage-decorations are en- 
tirely legitimate in Shakespeare’s or any other 
plays when wholly in keeping with the tone 
and spirit of the scene, when arranged with a 
perception of the play as a unit, and with the 
actors as the focus of the picture. It is the 
good art or the bad art in each special instance 
that is to be judged. 





From Abroad. 





OUR PARIS LETTER. 


NHE chief event in aré-circles of the past 
week has, of course, been the opening of 

the Salon. I was so fortunate as to gain ad- 
mission on varnishing-day, an eagerly-coveted 
privilege, and one which I gained by a heinous 
piece of deception. How I got in I will not 
confess ; suffice it to say that I passed unques- 
tioned by the stern guardians of the portals, 
and spent several hours in wandering about 
the vast galleries. It was a busy and ani- 
mated scene. Workmen were rushing to and 
fro with gigantic step-ladders, or engaged in 
dabbing over the surface of certain paintings 
with immerse brushes dipped in varnish; 
while here and there an anxious artist might 
be seen setting his picture exactly straight, or 
superintending the process of refreshing the 
gilding on the frame. The “ chosen few” 
who are admitted on varnishing-day num- 
bered, I found, about one thousand. Here 
and there the well-known face of some cele- 
brated painter loomed from out a group of un- 
known and ordinary individuals. I noticed 
particularly M. Vibert, who was superintend- 
ing with great care and activity the final ar- 
rangement of the pictures. His admirable 
painting, ‘‘ The Burgomaster’s Portrait,” oc- 
cupies a post of honor in the room dedicated 
to the letter V, and near it hangs one of his 
works which was wholly unknown to me. It 
is an illustration of the fable of ‘* The Grass- 
hopper and the Ant.” The scene represents 
a snow-covered landscape. In the background 
are seen two horses, heavily laden with pro- 
visions, toiling through the heavy roads un- 
der the guidance of a monk; while in the 


| foreground a fat and jolly old friar is deliver- 


ing a homily to a starved-looking, wandering 
minstrel, who is craving charity of his saint- 
ship. All in green, with one bare heel peep- 
ing out of a hole in his long hose, the poor 
player personates well the insect of the fabie, 
his lute slung at his back taking the guise 
of wings, while the long, broken peacocks’- 
feathers in his flat, green-velvet cap represent 
to the life the grasshopper’s antenne. Nor 
does his plump and rubicund interlocutor, 
who is giving him a lecture instead of alms, 
less aptly personate the thrifty ant. His 
round, red face ; his good, stout, brown robe; 
his plump hands, encased in purple - wool- 
en mitts; and the promise of comfort and 
good cheer held out by the burden of the 
horses in the distance and by the turkey 
slung at his own back, contrast forcibly 
with the starved, shivering aspect of the thin- 
ly-clad minstrel, who has sung through the 
summer, and now craves assistance in the 
winter. Doré’s huge canvas of “* The Hell of 
Liars,” in the “Inferno,” looms dark and 
vast in one of the main halls, an acre of gloom 
with serpents, and dashed with infernal fires. 
Bonnat’s white-clad portrait of Madame Pas¢s 
lacks not admirers, of course, but will hardly 
renew the furore which his “‘ Christ” created 








a right principle, in the other on a wrong one; | 





last year. Cabanel’s ‘“* Venus” and “* Tamar 
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and her Brother’? form the chief ornaments 
of the room devoted to the C’s, where, also, 
the vague wonders of Corot’s pencil find a 
place. Three landscapes by this lamented ar- 
tist adorn the walls. Among the American 
contributions, Mr. Bacon’s *‘ Boys’ Rebellion,”’ 
and the “* Laveuses de la Seine,” by Mr. 
Kuight, are extremely well placed; but Mr. 
Healy’s lovely portrait of a young lady-artist 
is hung rather too high. Manet’s solitary con- 
tribution attracted, of course, a crowd of gazers, 
and of laughers as well. He is unquestion- 
ably the Merry Andrew of the Salon. Why 
such atrocious daubs should be admitted when 
better works are rejected, is a riddle the solv- 
ing of which I leave to wiser heads than my 
own. But of the Salon more anon, when the 
first daze and weariness of the opening are 
past. 

I was recently presented to a gentleman 
who was for years the French tutor of the 
Prince of Wales, and who is still held in great 
friendship and affection by his quondam pu- 
pil, who never comes to Paris without inviting 
him to dinner or to pass the day with him. 
This gentleman, whom I shall call M. X—., 
owed his appointment to his post as tutor to 
the prince to a rather curious circumstance. 
When Rachel first made her appearance in 
London it was in the days of her youth, when 
she was as renowned for the purity of her con- 
duct as for the greatness of her genius. Con- 
sequently, Queen Victoria, who in those days 
was young and gay and very fond of the thea- 
tre, not only appeared continually in her box at 
the French Theatre and commanded a private 
representation of one of Mademoiselle Rachel’s 
leading characters at the palace, but she in- 
vited the gifted tragédienne to one of her pri- 
vate entertainments, and presented her with a 
bracelet bearing the inscription, ‘* Victoria to 
Rachel.” The next season, when the French 
company returned, the queen, who, mean- 
while, had heard sundry reports derogatory to 
the private reputation of Mademoiselle Rachel, 
no longer bestowed upon her such marked fa- 
vor, nor did she invite her to any of the royal 
entertainments. She commanded, however, 
a private reading, at which one of Racine’s 
tragedies was to be declaimed by Mademoi- 
selle Rachel. Piqued and indignant, the 
haughty actress took her revenge by sending, 
and at the last moment, when all the guests 
were assembled, that she was too ill and 
hoarse to read. What was to be done? Ev- 
sry thing was ready for the reading save the 
reader, and who could supply her place? In 


this dilemma a lady came forward who in- | 


formed the queen that she was acquainted 
with a French gentleman who was a professor 
in one of the London colleges, who read very 
beautifully, and who would be happy to take 
the place of the recalcitrant actress. M; X—— 
was sent for; he came, read the play to per- 
fection, and so charmed her majesty by the 
purity of his French, the graces of his diction, 
and the charm of his manners, that he was at 
once appointed French tutor to the Prince of 
Wales and Prince Alfred, the present Duke 
of Edinburgh. M. X—— is a perfect speci- 
men of an old French gentleman, refined, 
courteous, and agreeable, and (rare accom- 
plishment for a Frenchman) he speaks Eng- 
lish almost as well us he does his native tongue. 

Among the deaths of the past week were 
chronicled those of Octave Feré, a sensational 
novelist of some repute; and Leo Lespés, a 
Well-known journalist, who some years ago 
achieved a wide-spread though fleeting fame as 
the “ Timothée Trimm” of the Petit Journal. 
The death of this last, from pneumonia, was 
comparatively sudden, and took place at a 








hospital. By a strange coincidence, the last 
article which he wrote (which was penned for 
the Figaro) was entitled “* Room No. 15,” and 
it was to the chamber bearing the number fif- 
teen that he was conveyed to die only a few 
days atter he had penned the article with the 
above title. 

The “* Huguenots” has been produced at the 
Grand Opéra, with much pomp of mise en scene 
and splendor of costumes, and with a cast in- 
cluding all the prominent artists attached to 
the company: Krauss being the Valentine ; 
Miolan - Carvalho the Marguerite de Valois ; 
fat old Villaret the Raoul (and a dreadful- 
looking Raoul he is); and Favre taking the 
comparatively unimportant part of De Nevers. 
Villaret, who is any thing but graceful, came 
near making the jinale of the grand duet of 
the fourth act perfectly ridiculous by falling 
flat on his nose in his frenzied rush to the win- 
dow; as it was, he stumbled and recovered 
himself with difficulty. The evening was sad- 
dened by the death of an eccentric Parisian 
celebrity, the Vicomte de H——. He was a 
man of seventy years of age, who piqued him- 
self on having reserved the choicest enjoy- 
ments of art and literature for his old age. 
Thus, he had never read “ Les Trois Mousque- 
taires,’’ ‘* Consuelo,”’ ** Notre-Dame de Paris,”’ 
nor *‘ Eugénie Giondet;” he had never heard 
** Faust,’? ‘* Robert le Diable,’’ nor “ Les 
Huguenots ;’’ he had never seen the ‘* Venus 
of Milo,” the “Belle Jardiniére,’”’? nor the 
great Murillo. ‘This year 1 shall begin to 
enjoy my economies,” he remarked recently 
toa friend. ‘Look what delights I have re- 
served for the closing scenes of my existence. 
At the representation of the ‘* Huguenots,” 
punctual with the rising of the curtain, he took 
his seat in his box. Toward the middle of the 
first act, a friend who was with him noticed 
that his head had fallen back, and that he was 
apparently insensible. Without any fuss or 
agitation he was quietly lifted into the little 
salon attached to the box, where every means 
of restoration that could be thought of was 
tried, but in vain. The eccentric old man had 
passed away in the first moment of enjoyment 
of his reserved treasures of delight. 

The ‘“ Huguenots” will probably be the 
last work of any importance produced this 
season at the Opera, as Faure is to leave in a 
few weeks to fulfill his annual engagement in 
London. Nilsson was present at the Vaude- 
ville the other night, and loudly applauded 
the acting of Pasca as Fanny Lear. The blond 
and beauteous Swede is not so much of a pop- 
ular favorite here as she used to be, popular 
opinion declaring (and very unjustly) that 
half of her severe illness last winter, on the 
occasion of the opening of the Opera-House, 
was mere shamming. Moreover, her action on 
insisting upon having Faure to play Mephis- 
topheles to her Marguerite, instead of Gailhard, 
who usually sustains that réle, has been severe- 
ly criticised, as Gailhard, though far from be- 
ing so fine an artist as Faure, is a very popular 
member of the company, and was extremely 
obliging and useful when Faure tendered his 
resignation, and refused to sing last winter. 
Rumor also whispers that since her late illness 
the voice of Nilsson is no longer what it used 
to be, that it has become weak and uncertain, 
and has lost much of its exquisite silveriness 
of quality and tone. But rumor has so often 
before reported Nilsson’s loss of voice, that 
we may be pardoned for treating the report 
with some degree of incredulity. 

M. de Bornier, the author of “‘ La Fille de 
Roland,” is now at work on a new tragedy 
for the Théatre Frangais, the hero of which is 
to be Mohammed. Lucy H. Hoopgr. 





OUR LONDON LETTER. 


I was speaking just now to one of our prin- 
cipal booksellers. He assured me that no Eng- 
lish novelist’s works have so large and steady 
a sale as those of Mr. William Black—not even 
Miss Braddon’s. Surely, this fact shows that 
the love of “sensation” is dying out. How 
remarkably lucky Mr. Black has been! He is 
constantly refusing offers to write; yet, only 
the other day, as it were (how time flies, to be 
sure!), I used constantly to see letters of his 
to this effect: ‘Mr. William Black presents 
his compliments to the editor of So-and-so, 
and sends for his perusal the accompanying 
manuscript, which he has no doubt will suit 
his magazine.” Mr. Black had always a good 
opinion of his own productions ; he was not a 
timid or a doubtful author—hence, in some 
small degree, perhaps, his success. But, de- 
spite his belief in his own merits, the editors 
in the days I am speaking of would have noth- 
ing to do with his “‘copy.’’? He has often had 
as many as half a dozen or so different sketches 
out for *‘ consideration’ at one time ; one after 
another they would be returned. Mr. Black 
was not disheartened, however; he still kept 
on with true Scotchman-like pertinacity. And 
look at him now! I should like to tell you— 
yes, a rather blasphemous anecdote of these 
same by-gone days; ’tis not about Black, 
but Robert Buchanan. Buchanan, like Black, 
needed no one to blow his trumpet for him. 
He and his dear friend David Gray, the au- 
thor of ** The Luggie,’’ used frequently to write 
to the magnates of literature, expressing their 
firm and unalterable belief that they (Messrs. 
Buchanan and Gray) were gifted with the “ di- 
vine afflatus.”” Well, this feeling made Bu- 
chanan just a little off-hand and “ uppish.” 
One day, in a business interview with a cer- 
tain London publisher, the young poet as- 
sumed a rather patronizing air toward him. 
Now, the modern Curl] had been used to 
bows and scrapes—so, naturally, he was in- 
censed. Immediately after Buchanan had left 
him, a friend went to Mr. Publisher's room. 
“Oh, you’ve just seen Buchanan,”’ began the 
friend. ‘ Yes,’? broke in the producer’ of 
books, getting ‘* very red in the face,’”’ as Mr. 
Sam Weller would have said—‘“ yes, and a 
bumptious young fellow he is! Why, any- 
body would think he was Jesus Christ or Lord 
Byron!” 

The correspondent of Harper’s Weekly who 
has been describing the Chelsea Sage has got 
himself into disgrace. Writes the editor of 
our Literary World: 

“ A Yankee has been ‘ doing’ Mr. Carlyle, 
along with the rest of our London lions. He 
sends his sketch to Harper’s Weekly, where it 
is printed in full. The following sentences 
may suffice as a sample of the very free-and- 
easy style of literary limning which is fashion- 
able on the other side of the Atlantic: ‘ Mr. 
Carlyle goes usually alone, wearing a very old 
felt hat askew on his thick, stubby, gray head ; 
and a more gloomy, unsocial, cynical-looking 
old man is seldom to be seen. No one could 
pass him without tuking note of him ; his fuce 
would attract the attention of a street urchin 
so singularly —— of a wholly unusual 
character is it. He is very sallow and hollow- 
cheeked ; his eyes, dull and glassy, are deep 
sunk in their sockets; he wears a rovgh 
short, tangled beard and mustache, white, all 
but here and there a stray streak of brown ; 
his form is bent, and stalks on in the gloomiest 
apparent indifference to the world about him. 
At home he occupies a harum-scarum study at 
the top of the house most of the day; of this 
sometimes, when closeted with a friend, he 
makes a bear-garden, with his hurried pacing 
of the floor, and his bitter and voluble homi- 
lies about the littleness of mankind.’ The 
Chicago Standard, a religious paper, takes the 
sketch seriously, heads it ‘Last Days of a 
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Cynic,’ and sadly exclaims: ‘ How necessary 
a pabulum does “the milk of human kind- 
ness”’ seem in order to either a truly grand 
life, whatever the genius, or a happy old age!’ 
We need scarcely sa that the reflection is 
uite out of place. The sketch in Harper's 
eekly certainly does more credit to the im- 
agination than either to the head or the heart 
of its author. But it is not worth while point- 
ing out the falsehoods of the caricature. Of 
Mr. Carlyle’s study and his personal habits, 
the impudent Yankee clearly | en nothing ; 
though it is possible that he may have seen in 
the street the venerable author with whom he 
has taken such gross and unmanly liberties.” 


The redacteur of the paper in which the 
above appeared—Mr. Wylie, a dissenting cler- 
gyman—is one of Mr. Carlyle’s most frequent 
visitors; the contradiction may, therefore, be 
taken as in some measure authoritative. Still, 
I myself can vouch for the accuracy of much 
of the American writer’s description. Mr. 
Carlyle certainly has a very peculiar appear- 
ance. He is one of those men whom you 
would look back at if you passed them in the 
street. Some time ago a complaint was raised, 
you will remember, that Mr. Carlyle could not 
stir out in Chelsea without a crowd of urchins 
following at his heels and hooting him. This 
was exaggeration, of course; but it had just 
the slightest foundation. 

A new piece by Mr. Gilbert has been pro- 
duced at the St. James’s. It is a farce in three 
acts, and is called ‘‘Tom Cobb.”” Zom Codd 
is a fickle young surgeon, on whose amusing 
love-affairs the plot mainly turns. Neither in 
incident nor in construction is the play very 
original ; still, it is a whimsical and merry 
production, though not nearly so side-splitting 
as the same author’s “ Trial by Jury,” which is 
still running at the Royalty. Mr. Horace Wig- 
an has just opened the Holborn Theatre—for 
“Juck’? he renamed it ‘The Mirror ’’—and 
a very successful opening it was. The first 
piece was an original comedietta by Mr. C. 
L. Kenney, entitled ‘‘ Maids of Honor,” in 
which Mr, F. W. Irish plays one Master Ro- 
Zando Dobbins, who is besieged by the maids 
of honor at Hampton Court, with much hu- 
mor; this was followed by the famous Olym- 
pic drama, ‘‘The Hidden Hand,” an adap- 
tation from the French of MM. D’Ecnery and 
Edmond’s * L’ Aicule;"’ then came a new far- 
cical trifle by Mr. A. Maltby, ‘* Make Your- 
self at Home.” I hope Mr, Wigan’s venture 
may be successful, but there is not a house in 
London of such ill-omen as this same “ Mir- 
ror’’—except, perhaps, it be Sadler’s Wells, 
which is about to be converted—list, O ye ad- 
mirers of the tragic muse—into baths and wash- 
houses ! 

At the Standard, Mrs. Mary Gladstone has 
been playing the title-réle in “ Elizabeth, 
Queen of England,” a weak English version of 
an Italian piece in which Madame Ristori cre- 
ated a sensation. She has made somewhat of 
a ‘*hit;’’ but, really, she is far from being a 
great actress. Her voice is harsh, her ac- 
tions are “stagey.”” I went to the. Charing 
Cross Theatre a few nights since, to see J. 8S. 
Clarke as Major Wellington de Boots and Too- 
dies, I was disappointed, and so, I fancy, was 
the majority of the audience. Your favorite 
comedian * decidedly touched on buffoonery 
more than once, and buffoonery isn’t acting. 
Throughout the performance he kept looking 
up to the gallery for applause. Of course, he 
got it, but I am sure he offended the “ boxes” 
and “ stalls,”’ not to mention the critical “‘ pit,” 





* We disclaim this. Mr. Clarke has his admirers 
with us, it is true, but he is far from being a gen- 
era] favorite, many people here being of the same 
opinion that Mr. Williams is.—Ep. Journat. 





by so doing. Never, to my knowledge, did 
he play so “ broadly;’’ he seemed quite to 
forget, for the time being, that he is, when he 
likes, an artist. These be hard words, but 
they are tendered in the best spirit. Have 
you heen spoiling him—you who have been 
so ready to accuse (and rightly) Mr. Toole of 
buffoonery ? 

Mr. J. H. Ingram’s endeavors to vindicate 
—Mr. Stoddard would, doubtless, say “* white- 
wash ’’—the memory of Edgar A. Poe, seem to 
have given not a little satisfaction to many of 
your countrymen. Almost by every mail he 
receives an invitation to visit America. The 
other day the Society of Alumni of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia wrote to him, asking him 
to be their guest at the forthcoming semi-cen- 
tennial celebration of their Alma Mater, an in- 
vitation which I can assure the members of 
that learned body Mr. Ingram fully appreci- 
ates, but has perforce to decline. A post-of- 
fice clerk as he is, he is by no means his own 
master. Mr. Ingram tells me, by-the-by, that 
he is at present engaged on a lengthy biogra- 
phy of Poe. He has in his possession many 
letters of the poet’s that have not yet been 
printed; these he will, of course, make a point 
of introducing into the forthcoming “ life.” 

In Mr. Edmund Yates’s new venture, the 
World, than which no paper hits harder or 
more epigrammatically, a series of articles on 
the English periodical press are appearing. 
One of the last of these was on the Zimes— 
the “‘ Thunderer,” as Sydney Smith called it. 
Here is a good passage : 

** All manner of doctrine, all forms of po- 
litical faith, may hope to find a shelter beneath 
the shield of the zimes. There is no manand 
no sect so narrow and prejudiced that they 
need despair of the great journal’s powerful 
patronage: let the applicant but win the recog- 
nition of his age, and he may rest assured’ of 
the support of the Here the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and Mr. Moody may 
meet in sweet companionship and on common 
ground ; the lion-like Odger may lie down be- 
side the lamb Disraeli; the militant Ritualist 
walk in harmless fellowship with Lord Shaftes- 
bury and his donkey. The Zimes shares with 
the late Mr. Mill the conviction that the great- 
er part of mankind are stupid, and it elects to 
be the representative of the greater part of 
mankind. were living now, and 
still retained his desire to be ‘ writ down an 
ass,’ it is to the Zimes he would naturally re- 
sort. Tho ds of correspondents satis 
every year a like laudable ambition, and the 
great journal receives their confessions with 
the gravity and mercy of agod. To be able 
to contemplate folly without impatience is the 
gift of few individuals, and of no journal ex- 
be the Zimes. In its large heart the most 
unblushing prejudice finds a home, the most 
abject ignorance meets with sympathy, and it 
is therefore no wonder that a orm 80 en- 
dowed should receive the love and reverence 
of the English people.” 

This same World has fallen foul of Mr. 
Browning’s new poem. It calls it “‘ a pedantic 
piece of anachronistical obscurity.”” By-the- 
way, a reviewer in one of our London dailies 
made an absurd blunder in noticing the book. 
He spoke of Balaustion as a man! Such a 
criticism! As a whole, the “ Adventures” 
have been very highly praised ; but, of course, 
all our critics express a wish that their vener- 
able author would write more lucidly. What 
a pity it is that he will persist in “ dwelling 
in as many coats as an onion !”’ 

Mr. Henry Blackburn, who tells us that he 
intends to deliver a series of lectures in your 
country this year, discoursed on “Art in 
America’ at the rooms of the Society for the 
Encouragement of the Fine Arts a few days 
ago, his remarks having special reference to the 
forthcoming Philadelphia Exhibition. Colonel 
Forney, who-is making himself very popular 








among us, was in the chair. The lecturer 
urged English artists to at once set about de- 
termining how they were to be represented in 
the exhibition in question. He could assure 
them that they would have every inducement 
to exhibit, which was shown by the fact that 
on this occasion the import-duty would not be 
levied. He trusted that the tax would soon be 
done away with altogether. He had no doubt 
that native talent would gain by its abolition, 
English and foreign water-colors were admit- 
ted in the National Academy in New York in 
1878; and what was the result? Why, that 
the sale of the works of your native artists 
was trebled in 1875. 

A lively discussion followed, in the course 
of which one gentleman declared very em- 
phatically that the duty referred to was a blot 
upon the American tariff. Then the gallant 
chairman uprose, and proceeded to defend 
your protective policy. 

“They could not,” said he, “expect a 
young country to run before walking, and all 
he asked was that the Americans might be al- 
lowed half the time to make up their minds 
about free trade that Eng -nd took”’—a good 
point. 

Some enterprising correspondent bas circu- 
lated over here a report to the effect that Mr. 
Charles Reade received only ten pounds for 
his “It is Never too Late to Mend.” The 
statement has offended not only Mr. Reade, 
but his erst publishers, the Messrs. Bentley, 
also. Mr. George Bentley has written a let- 
ter to one of our literary journals “to give it 
the most unqualified denial. “It” (the ten 
pounds) “ has not the slightest approach to the 
amount we had the pleasure of giving for the 
work,” he adds. All Mr. Reade’s admirers— 
of which your humble servant numbers him- 
self among the most ardent—will be very glad 
to hear of the contradiction. , Ten pounds for- 
sooth! Why, some of our third-rate novelists 
get as much as two hundred and fifty pounds 
for their paltry wares ! 

A new Scottish poetess has been “ discov- 
ered.” She is a woman in humble life—a 
Mrs. Campbell by name—the daughter of a 
ploughman and the widow of a working-man. 
Some of her pieces have the true lilt; like 
Burns, like Nicholl, like Mrs. Janet Hamilton, 
she writes from her heart. Like Mrs. Hamil- 
ton, too, she never had any schooling ; or, at 
least, no schooling worth mentioning. I 
quote one of the best of her productions: 


THE WHITE LILY. 


The rose is the queen of the garden and grove, 
And dearly its beauty and sweetness I love ; 
But what can for once with the lily compare— 
The graceful-formed lily, 80 modest and fair? 


Sweet emblem of purity, epotlessly white. 

With shyly-bent head on thy stem hanging light, 
How lovely art thou among the violets bine, 

Thy gentle eyes bathed in the clear morning dew! 


Oh! spread thy soft leaves to the summer sun's 


ray ; 
Fair flower, can such beauty as thine e’er decay? 
Thy white and sy glory doth ever forth shine 
To the praise of thy bountiful Maker divine. 


Oh, bloom, lily fair, in noon's radiant light, 
Then fold thy pale leaves when the sun sinks in 


night, 
And dew-drops are falling and sparkling on thee, 
en —" moon epreads her silver wings over the 
sea 


When I'm laid in the dust, though never a stone 

Mark \ spot where I slumber, unwept and un 
nown, 

Among the long grass that above me shall wave 

May a pure, modest lily bend over my grave ! 


Oh! fairer than lilies pure let me be dressed, 
That my spirit may walk in the groves of the blest 
In the garden above all beauteous and fair, 

For the Lily Divine of the Valley blooms there! 


Mrs. Campell is in her seventy-second year. 
She resides at Lochee, Dundee. I mention 
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this because, as a subscription is being got up 
for her, some of your Scotch readers may like 
to assist her 

Allow we to repeat an anecdote which was 
told me tne other night regarding one of our 
best-known poets. I name no names. The 
young bard—for young he is—is one of those 
who put an enemy in their mouths to steal 
away their brains, as Shakespeare hath it ; in 
short, he is given todrink. His parents know 
his little weakness, and, when they get him 
down to their seat in the country, keep a 
sharp eye upon him. But twenty-four hours 
or so barely elapse ere it suddenly strikes our 
poet that he iust get some books from the 
neighboring county town ; so off he goes, and 
does not return that night. The next morn- 
ing his bereaved parents send the butler to 
look for him—/e does not come back ; conse- 
quently the footman is sent to look for both. 
He also cometh not—at least, not for many 
hours; but when he does appear, it is in com- 
pany with those to discover whom he set out. 
But they one and all show signs of hard drink- 
ing! 

"You Americans are impressing the English 
theatrical world by the enthusiastic way in 
which you are receiving Mr. George Rignold. 
We English never thought so very much of 
him. He was a good stock-actor, in our opin- 
ion—that was all. True, we very often ignore 
genius, and it may be that we have done so in 
the present case. However, you may keep 
Mr. Rignold, and we will keep Mr. Sothern. We 
are likely to do this in any case. Lord Dun- 
dreary has become Mr. Buckstone’s partner in 
the management of the Haymarket. The years 
are weighing heavily on the author of “ The 
Green Bushes ’’—so heavily, indeed, that I am 
told he has the greatest difficulty in learning 
the smallest part. Moreover, like Dogberry, 
he is a man who has had losses. Some of the 
pieces that he produced last year were great 
monetary failures. Now, Mr. Sothern has not 
only money, but he makes an excellent man- 
ager. It is a work of supererogation, I sup- 
pose, to tell you that your young songstress, 
Miss Abbott, is to appear at Her Hajesty’s 
Opera this season. Witt WIitiiaMs. 





Science, Invention, Discovery. 


THE TUNNY. 


*I bid you take up hammers now, and beat 
The fiery mags of iron, which will utter 
No groan, but bear in silence, like the tunny.” 


HUS wrote Aschylus concerning a fish 

much sought for in those far-off ages, 
and greatly esteemed among the epicures of 
that day as one of the most delicious dishes 
known. It shows that the habits of the fin- 
ny tribe were studied by wise and learned 
men living hundreds of years before the 
Christian era, and that, beyond its value as 
an article of food, the poor, hunted tunny 
had established a reputation for “ bearing in 
silence” its bitter experiences of human 
greed. 

In Aristotle’s notes upon animals, honor- 
able mention is made of this “ patient deni- 
zen of the depths below,” giving, in addition, 
information touching certain peculiarities of 
habit. “This fish,” says the great philoso- 
pher, “swims into the Black Sea, always 
keeping nearest the land on the right, but 
sails out again, keeping near the land on the 
left, for he can see much the best with his 








right eye, being rather blind with his left 
eye.” ischylus must refer to this when he 
says: 

“ Turning his eye aside, just like the tunny.”* 


Our naturalist of olden times informs us 
that “under the fins of tunny there lives at 
certain seasons a sort of gadfly,” and that 
“the fish is most edible when he gets rid of 
that fly ;” a fact most readily believed, since 
a terrible, feverish unrest must perpetually 
follow the tormentings of such a guest. He 
also speaks of the tunny as “ a most impetu- 
ous fish, driven to frenzy about the time of 
the rising of the dog-star ’—asserting as a 
reason the presence of this irritating fly, caus- 
ing the poor victim “to leap about in leaps 
as large as those of the dolphin.” 

We are told that, among ancient epicures, 
there was great choice among tunnies, based 
upon the locality of their home. By some 
this fish was called “ the pig of the sea,” not 
using the term in a degrading sense, and ful- 
ly explained by Polybius, who informs us 
that, “in the neighborhood of the Lusitanian 
District of Iberia, there was a spot running 
out into the sea ’—probably what we should 
call “a tongue of land ”—“ on which grew in 
perfection acorn-bearing oaks, on the fruit 
of which tunnies feed and grow fat, so that 
any one so naming these wonderful fish 
would not err, for tunnies, like pigs, grow to 
a great size upon these acorns.” 

Archestratus, another ancient poet, says 
of them— 

** Around the sacred and the spacious isle 

Of Samos, you may see large tunnies caught. 

“ .... These ‘tis well to buy, 

Fit offering for the gods. 

And if you come 

To sacred Italy, where Hipponium's cape 

Frowns on the waves which lave the Bruttian 
coast, 

Those are the best of all. The tunnies there 

Have gained the height of fame and palm of vic- 
tory.” 

If, as these writers assert, Zhynnus vul- 
garis sometimes attained a length of twenty 
feet, it surely allowed latitude for poetic as 
well as gastronomic fame. 

The head of this distinguished member of 
the families of the sea was regarded as an 
exceedingly delicate morsel, Alexis, in his 
“Ulysses Weaving,” writes : 


“ This man, if he could get a tunny'’s head, 
Thought he was eating tunnies whole, and eels." 


It is amusing to read of the great and 
grave discussions frequent in those days con- 
cerning the best manner of preparing dainties 
for the palate. Not only did professional 
cooks shine as royal lights in the culinary 
art, but poets and men of learning deemed 
the subject worthy their profound considera- 
tion—even occasionally attempting a person- 
al supervision of “ roasts” and “ stews” by 
way of testing theories wrought out in the 
privacy of the student’s sanctum: 


“. .. The thunna’s tail, which I call thunnis— 
That mighty fish whose home's Byzantium— 
Cut it in slices, and then ronst it all 
With accurate care, strewing on naught but salt 
Most thinly spread; then sprinkle a little oil ; 
Then eat it hot, first dipping it in brine. 

Or, if you like to eat them dry, they're good— 
Like the immortal gods in character, 

And figure too; but, if you once forget 

And vinegar add to them, then you spoil them.” 


The sacred festival called the Thunneum 
was instituted in honor of Neptune, and is 
celebrated with great fervor by fishermen 
when tunnies first appear. 

Salted tunnies, called Saltamentum Sardi- 
cum, were greatly in demand among the Ro- 
muns, and, to secure the quantity necessary for 
the popular taste, both of “ fresh and cured,” 
the Phenicians established large fisheries on 
the coast of Spain. On the medals of Cadiz 
and Cuarteria of that period are found impres- 
sions of this noted dweller of the deeps. 

One must draw largely upon the /magina- 
tion to admit, even in thought, some of the 
statements so enthusiastically detailed by writ- 
ers of the long ago concerning this extremely 
popular fish. Later naturalists mention its 
length as varying from two to twelve feet, add- 
ing that it sometimes attains a weight of one 
thousand pounds. Beyond its value as an 
article of food simply, there is a yield of ex- 
cellent oil, about twenty gallons from one of 
average size, obtained by boiling the head 
and belly. In form it is thick, having a tail 
so widely forked as to be crescent-shaped ; 
its sides of “ silvery sheen” contrasting beau- 
tifully with the long sable-hued back and 
clear white belly. The dorsal fins are close 
together, and the detached finlets are numer- 
ous, 

Tunnies usually swim in shoals, and great 
skill is required to entice them into nets. Of 
these the funnel-shaped seem most effectual : 
the scaly beauties enter unsuspectingly the 
wide mouth of the cunningiy-devised sea- 
trap, and suddenly find themselves approach- 
ing narrower quarters, to meet death by the 
speedy application of lances and harpoons. 

Sometimes the line of nets runs out more 
than a quarter of a mile, and foots up to an 
expense of siz thousand dollars! In Eastern 
and Western waters, the habits of the tunny 
are nearly the same. Great numbers sweep 
into the Mediterranean Sea through the 
Straits of Gibraltar, and then divide forces, 
one purty following the shores of Europe, the 
other the coasts of Africa, searching where 
they may best deposit their spawn. Occa- 
sionally companies undertake migration to 
other seas, and have been seen to follow 
American-bound vessels for forty days. 

Their character for voracity is well estab- 
lished, and no less their remarkably animos- 
ity against their neighbors, the mackerel fam- 
ily ; indeed, a tunny-fisher has only to pre- 
sent a rough image of the detested rival to 
induce Zhynnus vulgaris to slip with speed 
into the gaping net. 

In taste, the flesh of the tunny resembles 
veal, and to give an idea of its value as an 
article of commerce, it is stated that from 
forty-five to fifty thousand are yearly taken 
on the coast of Sardinia alone. Along the 
coasts of Italy, Spain, and Sardinia, stations 
are established in elevated places to watch 
for the regular returns of these travelers of 
the sea. In winter, deep water allures them 
to rest and repose. 

So much for tunnies “ over the water.” 
Their American cousins, genus Scomber of 
Linneus, sometimes reach a weight of one 
hundred pounds, This isa thick, rounded, 
spindle-shaped fish, “with prominent carina 
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looks like polished steel. Golden-tinted fins 
with scales of ever-varying hue gleaming and 
glistening as they cleave the watery waste 
impart to this fish of ancient renown an in- 
terest beyond its gastronomic or marketable 
value. Poets have sung its praises, and 
from time immemorial has this wide-spread 
“ sea-born herd ” been lauded as “ aristocrats 
of the mighty deep.” 


Havive, in the Journnat of last week, re- 
ferred to the many interesting facts presented 
by Dr. Hammond in his recent lecture on 
“ The Brain not the Sole Organ of Mind,” we 
will now return to the address, in order to 
briefly notice the theory and its claims. This 
theory, though possibly a novel one to the un- 
professional reader, is yet old to the physiolo- 
gist, who will perhaps wonder that so familiar 
a theory should be made the subject of recent 
medical thesis. At the close of the former re- 
view we quoted from that portion of the ad- 
dress in which the lecturer, having stated that 
it is the gray tissue of the brain which origi- 
nates mind, added as follows: ‘“* But all the 
gray tissue of the nervous system is not con- 
fined to the brain; a large proportion of it is 
found in ganglia of the sympathetic and some 
other nerves, and an amount, second only to 
that of the brain in quantity—and, indeed, in 
some animals larger—is present as an integral 
constituent of the spinal cord,’’ As the gray 
tissue is here regarded as the source of mind, 
the conclusion that mind or thought has its 
origin wherever this tissue be found is a natu- 
ral one. In support of this view, the lecturer 
cited numerous instances in which he believed 
it to be exemplified. Among these examples 
may be noticed the following: “ If the entire 
brain be removed from a frog, the animal will 
continue to perform those functions which are 
immediately connected with the maintenance 
of life. The heart beats, the stomach digests, 
and the glands of the body continue to elabo- 
rate the several secretions proper to them. 
‘These actions are immediately due to the sym- 
pathetic system, though they soon cease if the 
spinal cord be materially injured. But, in ad- 
dition, still more striking movements are ef- 
fected, movements which are well calculated 
to excite astonishment in those who see them 
for the first time, and who have embraced the 
idea that all intelligence resides in the brain,” 
As a striking instance of this apparently in- 
telligent action taking place independently of 
the brain, Dr. Hammond states that he has re- 
peatedly seen the headless body of a rattle- 
snake coil itself into a threatening attitude, 
and when irritated strike its bleeding trunk 
against the offending body. 


An instance is | 








and the animal struggled vigorously to escape, 
and, succeeding, made several leaps, each of 
two or three feet in length. I then touched 
the right side of the abdomen with a glass 
rod, in which was a drop of vinegar. The 
right hind-foot was at once carried to the ex- 
act spot I had touched, and was rubbed ener- 
getically against the skin. The left side was 
treated similarly, aud the rod being held in 
contact with the skin it was pushed away by 
the left hind-foot. The skin over the left 
shoulder was then seized with a forceps and 
tightly held. Efforts were made to remove 
the instrument with the left hind-foot, then 
with the left fore-foot, and then, not succeed- 
ing, the whole body of the animal was vio- 
lently agitated, and through the struggling the 
hold of the forceps was broken and the frog 
gave two leaps. Laid upon its back, it imme- 
diately resumed the ordinary position on its 
belly, with its hind-legs drawn up. 1 then 
held the glass rod, with a drop of vinegar, 
against the right dorsal region. The frog tried 
to push the instrument away with its right 
hind-foot. 1 cut off this foot, and it then 
made similar efforts with the left hind-foot. 
This not being effectual, it made a leap of 
about a foot, and then scratched the irritated 
spot with the left hind-foot.” We will not 
tax the reader's attention by a more extended 
reference to these experiments, which, not be- 
ing new either in their character or the con- 
clusions reached, are more likely to attract 
the attention of Mr. Bergh and his humane 
associates than the thoughtful consideration 
of the students who listened to the reading of 
the record. Dr. Hammond closes his address 
as follows: “I by no means contend that the 
spinal cord, to say nothing of the sympathetiv 
system, is, in the normal condition of the ani- 
mal body, as important a centre of mental in- 
fluence as is the brain. The latter organ pre- 
dominates ; the very highest attributes of the 
mind come from it, and the cord is subordinate 
when the brain is capable of acting. But it 
seems to me illogical to deny mental power to 
the spinal cord atter a consideration of such 
experiments and other facts as I have brought 
forward, and hence we are, I think, justified 
in coneluding: 1. That of the mental faculties 
perception and volition are seated in the spinal 
cord as well as in the central ganglia. 2. That 
the cord is not probably capable of originating 
mental influence independently of sensorial 
impressions—a condition of the brain also till 
it has accumulated through the operations of 
the senses. 8. That as memory is not an at- 
tribute of the mental influence exerted by the 


| spinal cord, it requires, unlike the brain, anew 


cited where a Western teamster, when bend- | 


ing down over the body of a headless snake, | 
| above, the following question, from the Gazet- 


wus struck so powerfully in the forehead as to 
cause a fainting-fit. Attention is now directed 
to the record of Dr. Hammond’s own experi- 
ments, and we doubt not that many of our 
more merciful readers will hesitate between 
awarding the experimenter credit for his zeal 
in the cause of knowledge and condemning 
the means by which this knowledge was ob- 
tained. In the first experiment here recorded 


impression, in order that mental force may be 
produced,” 


In connection with the detailed account of 
Dr. Hammond’s experiments on frogs given 


ta @ alia, will doubtless prove suggestive. 


| The query of the Italian editor was prompted 


by the announcement that Professor Schiff, 


| the notorious vivisectionist, had killed in his 


the brain of a frog was removed, and, after | 


the creature had seemingly recovered from the 
shock, the following test-conditions were ap- 
plied; and, as the results as here attained 
comprehend the whole subject, we will make 
this instance suffice, and present the story in 
the lecturer’s words : ‘* I pinched the left hind- 
foot with a pair of forceps, and the limb was 
at once withdrawn. I pinched a little harder, 





laboratory, since the year 1848, fourteen thou- 
sand seven hundred and eighty-two dogs; 
“and,” asks the Gazetta, ‘‘ what fine thing, 
what precious acquisition have you procured 
at such a price for science?” This question 
might well be put to Dr. Hammond in connec- 
tion with the lecture above reviewed, and it is 
apparently justified by the admission that 
many of the experiments were simply made 
to verify results obtained by others. 


Ir appears that the Chinese are not satis- 
fied with the artificial dwarfing of their wom- 





en's feet, but have carried their experiments 
into the vegetable kingdom. There is now 
on exhibition at the Acclimatization Gardens 
in the Bois de Boulogne, Paris, a dwarf-tree 
about two fect in height, with a trunk the 
thickness of a man’s finger, and roots that 
would hardly fill the palm of the hand; and 
yet this tree is an oak one hundred years old, 
The dwarfing was effected by artificial means, 
and is the result of continued experiment in 
this grotesque branch of horticulture. 


A notre lake is said to have been dis- 
covered in the islaad of Dominica. It is sit- 
uated in the forest-covered mountain behind 
the town of Roseau, at a height of twenty-five 
hundred feet above sea-level. It is two miles 
in circumference, and the margin is lined with 
beds of sulphur. 


Dr. Gustav Letrotpr, as the result of an 
elaborate calculation, gives the mean height 
of Europe as about eleven hundred and fifty- 
seven feet, which is two hundred and sixty- 
eight feet higher than the average given by 
Humboldt. 





Miscellany: 


NOTEWORTHY THINGS GLEANED HERE 
AND THERE. 





B igur es “Notes of Paris” contains a 
highly-interesting chapter describing 
artist-life in Fontainebleau, the greater part 
of which we subjoin: 


1. 

“*T have been spending a month this full at 
Fontainebleau, and in the neighboring villages. 
It is there that artists may be seen in their 
natural and simple state. But at first I paid 
but little attention to them. 

“Can it be possibe that there is a forest 
like this near Paris? All my recollections of 
America come back to me. Nine years ago, 
when my office-work was over about four in 
the afternoon, I was wont to wander on horse- 
back through just such noble trees. I cast off 
all thought of trade and money as a soiled 
garment; I felt once more the warm and gen- 
erous impulses of youth ; it seemed to me that 
I became a man again. Surely I love trees 
better than any thing in the world. 

“ Have I enjoyed life in this Paris that | so 
hungered for? While I am here it seems to 
me that I have not. My drawing-room, my 
equipage, all the appurtenances of my life, are 
as uncomfortable as an evening-dress. I have 
made use of my eyes, I have seen a queer me- 
nagerie. But have I really enjoyed myself? 
These nine years, looked back upon from 4 
little distance, seem to me a noisy and monot- 
onous sidewalk—the sidewalk of the immense 
Rue de Rivoli, smelling of gas and asphalt. 
What I find best worth thinking of, is the 
week that I was absent on a hunting-party in 
the Vosges. We had with us a mule, a peas- 
ant, and a tent. We lived by the hunt, and 
camped out in the open wood ; in the evening 
our man plucked the game; I roasted it over 
the live coals on a spit, resting on two crossed 
sticks ; the branches curled and crackled in 
the fire, the wind blew the flame to one side 
with its faint breath ; the sparks danced gayly, 
the blue smoke went up between the trunks of 
the trees ; we slept in our cloaks, feet to the 
fire, and in the morning when we went out we 
felt upon our foreheads the dew of the great 
oaks. 
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“ This forest is less natural, but siili how | fancies, not elaborate and laboriously worked, | imitates the bellow of the stag, Some tell 


beautiful! On the edges of the road the 
round beeches, golden in glorious bloom, 
spread out their lace-like foliage. They 
stretch out in long lines fur into the distant 
horizon, enjoying the free air. The light falls 
in floods upon their dome-like tops, dances 
on the leaves, rolls in broad streams from 
branch to branch, from tier totier of branches, 
down to the sward below. A golden vapor, a 
sparkling and shining dust, floats about them 
like a transparent gauze, Their white trunks 
wear a clothing of bark, forever smooth and 
young. Thanks to the abundant nourishment 
they draw from the deep, rich soil, they pre- 
serve a youthful look, even in the vigor of 
their age. Above their heads the sky stretches 
its broad arch of tender blue. No passers on 
this road. The cross of the Great Huntsman 
is just lifting itself above the horizon; the 
palace of the Sleeping Beauty could not have 
been more peaceful. Is it possible that any 
one has passed by here these hundred years ¢ 
Ou the other side a great grove of timber lies 
in shadow. The monstrous black trunks sink 
deop in the soil, and their heads are lost 
among their fellows. Some of them lean for- 
ward, like great boas about to spring. Tere 
and there, at long intervals, the sky pierces 
through the hollows. But the horizon is all 
clothed in verdure, now dark and shadowed, 
and now resplendent in the sunlight. The 
light falling from above carries with it long 
trains of moving emeralds, which drop on its 
passage. The foliage trembles and glistens. 
An infinite bustle, the murmur of a hundred 
thousand voices, a rising and falling burden, 
comes across the dark shadows, and from a 
sandy steep a troop of pines, all clad in bluish 
green, lift up a louder song, like a melodious 
and strange colony. 

“Here a raven croaks; there the red- 
breasts pipe their clear note. In the pro- 
found stillness, the whizz of the grasshoppers 
is heard, and columns of insects are whirling 
through the heavy, perfume-laden air. An 
acorn drops on the dry leaves; a_ beetle 
grazes a branch with his wings. Gay little 
voices, delicate bird-warbles, come down from 
out the trees. There is a world of life under 
these vaults, among these mosses, an infant 
world, in constant movement, whose stammer 
reaches the ear, half-stifled in the heavy 
breathing of the great sleeping mother. 


“ Yesterday at eight o’clock in the even- 
ing, on the hill of Franchart, the full moon 
looked like a bit of burnished silver fresh 
from the smithy. Light airy clouds floated 
white and feathery in the heavens, swept rap- 
idly along on either side; their brightuvess 
was so great, that the blue between seemed 
black. The downs lay below all dark in a cir- 
cle of shade. The white sands glistened. 
Right before me a frail birch lifted up its 
feathery and charming head; no motion in 
its leaves, so still wasthe air. The ear strains 
to catch a sound, and in an imperceptible mur- 
mur, a league away, discerns the bellow ofa 
stag.’’ 

Il. 

“The rooms and the habit of the house 
are primitive here, like enough to those of the 
log-cabins of Arkansas and Illinois—a bed, 
two lame chairs, perhaps an arm-chair, look- 
ing like an Invalide of the Empire; white- 
washed walls covered with rough sketches, 
prettier in fuith, and better to my taste, than 
all your exhibition paintings, so natural are 
they, so full of gayety, of novelty, and of 
¢areless ease, thrown off in a moment, at ran- 
dom, like flashes of wit. Here are inward 








but easy, brilliant, exaggerated, grotesque, 
just as they were imagined; two stalwart 
huntsmen, in red coats, in the green copse; 
spotted dogs in full condition, barking with 
all their might; the naked bust of a young 
girl, in saucy and laughing gesture. M. 
Prudhomme stepping out of an egg-cup; 
three caricatures; a pine-tree, rigged as a 
sunshade on a flat sea-shore. 

“But the staircase shakes beneath the 
heavy descending shoes; there is a stir in the 
kitchen; sacks and gaiters are buckled on; 
each one eats at random in the attitude which 
suits him, seated, standing, on the staircase, 
at the sideboard or table. The little ladies 
come down in their white petticoats, eyes half 
open, still yawning; they are received with 
sallies of fun, which they stand bravely, A 
few strapping fellows are throwing the spear 
in rivalry on the road-side: others more qui- 
etly inclined are watching the dung-hill and 
the chickens pecking at it. The cat is caressed 
and the dog teased, The host, a drunken 
fellow, is swallowing his fifth petit verre; his 
taste is for fluid, and he is drowning himself 
in it. I found him the other day on all fours 
unable to get up alone; yet even while crawl- 
ing about he seemed to understand what he 
was doing. The little servant-girl is crouched 
down, blowing the fire, and thinking of the 
embroidered petticoats on the first floor. For 
moral protection she has the cuffs of the host- 
ess, and a little volume of mystic devotion. 
All the heavy labor falls to the share of the 
fat hostess, who, without fatigue or hurry, 
cooks, plucks fowls, sweeps, pays out and 
takes in money, answers questions, and serves 
the public from morning till night. | The 
peasants who come and go understand very 
well what goes on here; they take no offense, 
but rather enjoy it, with a malicious smile 
and an envious look ; they are the villagers of 
La Fontaine’s fables. 

**Each one goes off in the direction that 
pleases him, and, once in the cover of the for- 
est, works or sleeps. I am inclined to be- 
lieve that the second is the main occupation. 
At nightfall they may be seen returning one 
by one, bringing a sun-sbade, a hunting- 
spear, a square of canvas, a paint-box on their 
backs. They sit down in the doorway of the 
inn, on the stone bench, and chat together, 
watching the peasants’ carts as they go by, 
and the country-women who gossip together, 
tossing their arms about and stretching their 
limbs. They laze about in ease of conscience. 
So far as this goes, the villagers are as wise as 
they ; every thing goes slowly in the country. 
A peasant-woman finds it no hardship to 
stand an hour before a milk-cart, exchanging 
a word every five minutes with the driver. 
When night falls, supper is spread on a table 
without a cloth, between four candles; for 
seats, wooden benches; sometimes two or 
three chairs in addition. The yellow light 
flickers about the smoked rafters of the ceil- 
ing, and over the walls bedaubed with gro- 
tesque figures; at last coffee is brought in, 
and little glasses of rum go the round. It is 
then that literary discussions take the field, 
and a roar of philosophy and art rolls through 
the room. Great reputations are demolished 
or exalted to the skies; threats crack. Mean- 
while the women, who do not understand a 
word of the conversation, yawn till their jaws 
split: one is fast asleep, stretched out at full 
length on the old square piano; another takes 
her ease, and twists cigarettes. When the 
wranglers have no more voice left, they walk 
out and take a moonlight view of the forest. 
One of them has his hunting-horn, another 





Pantagruelistic stories, while the rest, lying 
on the grass, listen as they smoke their 
twelfth or fifteenth pipe. The day is over, and 
all go to bed, 


** A hard life that of an artist. There are 
men of fifty, whose names are famous, who do 
not earn ten thousand francs a year. 

* About thirty, after ten years’ study, he 
begins to produce something ; then sales must 
be made, and to make sales the artist must 
have the tact of a salesman, Some go fast- 
ing, and putin here and there a three-frane 
lesson; but even that is a chance, Some 
paint backgrounds for photographers, or large 
sign-boards, At forty, with real merit, or 
friends in the newspapers, he may get into 
notice by constant exhibition and puffing, 
About fifty he earns a little money and has 
caught the rlmeumatism, 

“Each year the number of real artists 
grows less and less, ‘laste has declined since 
the division of patrimonies has broken for- 
tunes into crumbs, and the great profits of the 
Bourse soil society with new and vulgar 
wealth. Amateurs sell their galleries, bargain 
with picture-dealers, speculate upon their 
stores. To succeed, three things are needful: 
The first, that at the exhibition some rich 
bourgeois shall say, ‘There is a gay hunting- 
scene, Which will do very well for the left- 
hand pane) of my dining-room!’—The sec- 
ond that he feel in the humor to spend his 
money, that he has faith in his own taste, 
that his wife does not say no; in short, that 
he buys.—The third that his friends, having 
breakfusted before the picture, order copies. 

** But the five thousand pictures of the ex- 
position distract the attention, destroy all 
beauty. A woman is pretty, alone by her 
fireside, in her easy-chair: put her among 
eighty ball-dresses and she is lost. How do 
the two or three miles of pictures which are 
gotten up each year in Paris find sale? Re- 
ply is impossible, On this route the crowd 
is greater than on any of the others. For 
thirty years back the chief characters of nov- 
els whose heroes were formerly young gentle- 
men, have been artists, especially painters, 
Thereupon a craze in this direction ; numbers 
of young fellows, who would have made ex- 
cellent clerks, have bought gaiters and let 
their beards grow. What are they to do for 
their dinners ? 

‘*Many a oneis worn out. This one takes 
a whole summer to finish a study. He rubs 
out, paints over, rubs out again, ends in losing 
all true feeling, becomes cross, irritable, talks 
feverishly, and by fits and starts like a man 
who has had a nervous attack. 

“ Many have utterly thwarted their natures, 
and, after fifteen years of struggle, find them- 
selves powerless. Instead of an imagination 
full to overflow, and an impulse to pour out on 
the canvas the very superfluity of their brains, 
they resemble the dried-up spring which at 
long intervals leaks out in miserable drops. 
A friend comes in. He is stopped by a gest- 
ure. ‘Stand just as you are; stretch out your 
arm. Perhaps I have found the attitude I have 
been looking for.’ At last, by mere chance, 
and after a hundred groping hesitations, they 
hang up something, and the creature, thus 
brought into the world by a miracle, is a pre- 
tentious abortion. 

‘Some resign themselves to make a busi- 
ness of their art. They paint daubs at forty 
francs apiece. At the end of a certain time 
the fine artistic spring is overstrained, worn 
out, and they remain mere mechanics for the 
rest of their lives. Others return to their homes 
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in the country, stir up their relatives, and 
paint portraits. Sometimes the department 
government, aspiring to the glory of protect- 
ing the arts, grants them a pension of six 
hundred frances, The smaller towns are be- 
ginning to have their exhibitions, and in this 
way little municipal reputations are acquired. 

“Two or three, the most skillful, put off 
their stout shoes as soon as the salons of the 
exhibition are opened, return to Paris, move 
about in society, and wear out enormous quan- 
tities of new gloves. They know the critics, 
they scent the taste of the day, and set up their 
studios. When amateurs meet a painter in a 
certain set of society, and find he wears a de- 
cent coat, they can hardly offer him less than 
five hundred frances for a picture. 

Most of them are as nervous about their 
talent as a woman about her beauty. I have 
known one, and one of the three or four most 
famous of our day, to drop his arms in dis- 
couragement, and almost to shed tears, on 
reading a newspaper criticism by a man who 
had never handled a brush. ‘ But lam only a 
poor devil, after all, and I may as well throw 
my pictures out of the window!’ Another, 
whom we reproach with too much sensitive- 
ness to criticisin, ‘I must make a noise to be 
fumous; the only way to show that Iam nota 
fool. So and so, who are only asses, think as 
well of their pictures as I do of mine.’ 

**On the whole, I do not see that they are 
much to be pitied. They can forget them- 
selves ; they can think of the beautiful sunset 
they have just seen. In the evening, there 
float over the andirons pretty hunting-scenes, 
which they will some day paint—Amazons in 
long habits, with red plumes, stag - hounds 
which scent the air, hunting-horns, hanging 
from the necks of the huntsmen. They say to 
themselves, that this time the picture shall he 
charming, that they will show their talent. In 
the mean while, they chat about art, and in- 
dulge in criticism. For five or six hours each 
day they take no thought of the realities of 
life. 


“* They have leisure hours, they are not al- | 





ways in harness, they have the gayety and the | 
| less. 


sportiveness of children. Every evening one 
or two of the party go out to the edge of the 


forest and blow the horn for the pleasure of | 


hearing themselves, of making a noise, of dis- 
tending the muscles of the chest. One of 
them has seven dogs; they talk to them, beat 
them, caress them. From time to time they 
arrange little parties among themselves, and 
have wit enough to leave the women at home. 
We went to Moret, a pretty, Gothic-iooking 
little town. We were six, one of us a horse, 


which we rode inturn. The dinner was served ! 
on the terrace of the inn on the edge of a | 


running stream ; at dessert, there was a gen- 
eral expansion. All the civilities, the whole 


assortment of worldly ways, wholly disap- | 
peared; only what was natural remained, free | 


from hesitation, affectation, and calculation ; 
the most of them are men of fine natures; 
there is no brutality in this expansion; the 
taste for the beautiful rises to the surface ; 
it is easy to see that it is sincere and the sub- 
stance and strength of the character. Anoth- 
er night we went with torches to a grotto in 
the forest; the long streaks of waving light 
buried themselves magnificently in the mas- 
sive shade; the tresses of flame streamed out 
over the rocks; and the sands, suddenly 
lighted, seemed to roll along in tortuous 
brilliancy.—Nearly every evening they visit 
each other, drink a glass of rum; one sits 
down at the piano, others sing with their 
natural voices just as it happens, not to show 


their singing, or to make a display. They 
laugh at their false notes; but through the 
music, they divine the thought of the master, 
and they feel it too, a thing impossible in the 
concerts of the world. 

‘** In many respects, they are superior to or- 
dinary men of ambition, and they are surely 
happier. They live in a higher range of ideas, 
they are half gentlemen; their thoughts are 
not turned toward saving or profit, they have 
none of the low tricks of trade, nor yet the 
violent and painful cares of great ambition 
and of business. Those of the least talent 
among them know how to ornament a studio 
prettily, to dispose their plaster-casts, their 
flowers, to make something out of nothing. 
There are twenty thatched huts arranged as 
residences, which are charming. Their inte- 
riors are invented ; they are not the ordinary 
work of the upholsterer. One of them lives 
in a barn which remains a barn outside; but 
within, it is painted in gray green, and is the 
queerest assortment of sketches, pipes, arms, 
busts, of hunting-horns, spurs, boots, with 
two or three bits of old furniture, easy-chairs 
of the last century, and a gymnastic swing. 
The horse lives alongside, separated by a 
wooden partition only, and the dogs crouch at 
the door; the master of the house is as much 
of a hunter as he is a painter; every thing 
shows that their bodies are as much alive as 
their minds. Another has a collection of 
pottery. A third has been gathering for ten 
years the pretty remains of the Renaissance, 
furniture of browned oak with twisted legs, 
old books bound in hog-skin and embossed 
with little figures, plates of sculptured bronze, 
choice prints; the grand Antwerp crucifixion 
over the fireplace spreads out its athletic fig- 
ures, its rich naked flesh, its masses of bloom- 
ing women kneeling in silken robes beneath 
their twists of pale hair. Most of the stu- 
dios are surrounded by grass; instead of 
fruit-trees, the garden is full of delicate birch- 
trees, a sturdy young oak, some wild vines, 
runners which twine their twigs all along the 
walls; the study-window looks out upon the 
large plains, across which, on the horizon-line, 
the forest stretches itself out longand motion- 


** Very few of these people are rude or un- 
sociable, even among those whose outside is 
rough, and who are without culture; there is 
always a natural delicacy of perception, an 
easy apprehension of the original, the graceful 
and the grotesque ; the sensibility of their or- 
gans is unimpaired; they catch thought and 
beauty on the wing; the imitative talent, the 
spirit of caricature, are inborn inthem. They 
will act a Marsellaise scene to perfection, sing 
a Picard song, or tell a Parisian anecdote; 





nothing is omitted, the accent and gesture are 
all there; with their throats, their noses, 
their tongue, their hands, they imitate forms 
and sounds, the creaking of a door, the bel- 
low of the stag ; they are mimics, and that by 
nature. ‘The stag snuffs the breeze, grunts, 


there he runs, he comes, he sees us. Pata- 
tra, patatra, down he goes.’ Such is primitive 
language as suggested by striking images; we 
have lost it, because we are all dried up. I 
always think of Mercutio and of Benedict 
when I hear them. Their impressions are 
like those of Shakespeare’s youth, fresh, un- 
studied, and their expressions follow, strik- 
ing, absurd almost. Buffoonery crops out in 
the midst of seriousness, and a bit of the 
scamp also; not delicate and ingenious, as was 
the style of the last century, but broad, enor- 
mous, such a mixture of poetry and folly as 
we find in Aristophanes, sometimes even sen- 
timental; like a choked stream, its waters 
and its mud burst out together. But in noth- 
ing are they as successful as in their sketches, 
One rainy day two passing artists painted each 
a panel of the dining-room; seen close to, it 
is a daub of color rubbed on with a broom ; at 
ten steps’ distance they are two gay, bold scenes, 
dashed and enlivened by a breath of youth. 
The firstis a German drinking-carouse ; the com- 
pany all lying on their backs, all smoking, all 
with long boots on, all with their feet up on 
the table methodically raised to the level of 
their eyes; this collection of monumental 
boots which spread themselves before you 
above these fatherly faces is food for an hour’s 
laughter. This is the true German attitude, 
calculated to give full scope to the meditative 
mood. It is in this posture that they reason 
upon the absolute. The other painted a band 
of naked nymphs and satyrs dancing on the 
smooth gravel of the hill-side in a half-violet 
obscurity, in the dim smoke of the twilight, 
beneath the fading splendor of a southern sky. 
When he had finished the picture, he took 
aside a Dutch painter who happened to be 
present, a decent young man, who appeared 
rather scandalized by the manners of the place, 
He told him that Holland was certainly a long 
way from Paris; that they were, no doubt, 
very much behindhand there; that the best 
thing he could do would be to study French 
and morals in the dictionary of Napoleon the 
Dutch, where he would find exposed the great 
modern discovery, a code of conduct approved 
by the government, where it is laid down that 
all Frenchmen must be atheists, that marriage 
is adultery, and that the first duty of man is to 
murder his neighbor. ‘ Have you your pistols 
about you? For my part I never come to Mar 
lotte without a bunting-knife ; at night I bolt 
my door!’” 
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